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alcohol weeds out its victims and destroys those who are 
most easily affected, drunkenness and its attendant misery 
and crimes are sure to abound. As a measure of self- 
protection for the white people of Georgia, there is a 
motive for sustaining the law such as never existed in the 
New England States. It was Major Jack Downing who 
made the famous remark, ‘‘I am in favor of the prohibi- 
tory law, but against its enforcement.’’ There spoke 
the true politician of a kind that, let us hope, was not con- 
cerned in the passing of the prohibitory law in Georgia. 


Bd 


Tue valedictory of Rev. Charles E. St. John which 
appears in another column marks an event which has 
been expected for some time, but not desired by any- 
body. Mr. St. John leaves the office with the respect 
and good will of his fellow-workers and the confidence 
of the churches. He has worked modestly, unselfishly, 
having in mind only his duty to the cause he repre- 
sented, and the commission he had received from the 
Unitarian denomination. He returns to pastoral work 
which is always attractive to a minister whose heart is 
in the right place. There is in the close and friendly 
contact of mind with mind in the intimacies of parish 
life a charm which is always missed by one who has 
known it. and been deprived of it. The work which Mr. 
St. John did as a parish minister proved that he had 
courage and skill and moral qualities which fitted him 
to undertake and carry through difficult tasks, and 
from this point of view his return to the regular work 
of the ministry is not to be deplored. Wherever he 
goes he will have the good wishes of those whom in the 
general field he has faithfully served. 


& 


THE program of the International Council, corrected 
to date, appears in our paper this week. The program 
of the National Congress has already been published, and 
both the meetings of the Conference and the Council offer 
a religious and intellectual program second to none which 
would be furnished on either continent during the coming 
year. After these meetings are over and the fame of 
them spreads, many will regret it if they do not bring 
resolution to the sticking-point and abandon for a time 
rural delights and outdoor sports, and take advantage of 
this unique opportunity. Every religious worker who 
attends these meetings ought to go back to the routine 
of duty with new ideals and fresh inspiration. Some 
slight changes in the program may be necessary because 
unexpected things happen, but from the overplus of talent 
which cannot be used for lack of time another program 
could be made without difficulty. Without boasting and 
without a challenge to any other religious organization, 
the members of the Conference and the Council will do 
their work with the common purpose to unite throughout 
the world pure religion with perfect liberty. 


& 


“ZION’S HERALD,” our Methodist contemporary in 
Boston, is publishing a series of articleson the religious 
forces of Boston. The current number contains one on 
Unitarian churches with a picture of Mr. Van Ness on the 
title-page and Mr. Cummings and Dr. Ames in the text. 
Three churches are described, the South Congregational, 
the Second, and the Church of Disciples, with some account 
of the Benevolent Fraternity. Full credit is given to Uni- 
tarians for the beautiful way in which they administer 
the trust of the Morgan Memorial, one of the terms of 
which is that a Methodist minister in good standing shall 
always be the minister of the chapel. A fair account is 
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given of the activities of the various churches, but ot 
wise the article has no value. The writer says tha 
does not wish to seem ‘‘prejudiced, bigoted, or unfair, 
and then proceeds to make a series of statements con- 
cerning Unitarianism so far from the truth that we can ac. 
quit him of deliberate injustice only by assuming on his — 
part an almost total ignorance of the facts. The Uni- 
tarian body is not large, and in two generations of what 
he calls decline the number of churches has increased — 
threefold. | Where does he find the evidence of the state- 
ment that they have been losing ground steadily for a 
generation or two? He does not wish to seem prejudiced, 
bigoted, or unfair in his treatment of us, but to us he ~ 
does seem so in spite of his protest. . 


The East and the West. 


That representative of the Chinese delegation at the — 
Congress at The Hague who blandly asked the Congress — 
to define war and so describe it that an Oriental could 
recognize it showed a comprehension of the principles 
and manners of Christian nations which was disconcerting. 
Referring to the invasion of China by the armed forces 
of several Eastern powers, he said that they were con- — 
stantly assured that a state of war did not exist; but, — 
although none of the usual formalities connected with the — 
making of war and the making of peace were observed, — 
and were indeed declared not to be in order, all the or-— 
dinary incidents of war were reported. ‘There were the — 
marching of troops, the bombardment of cities, the de-— 
struction of much property, and the taking of many 
lives. If these things did not constitute war, the bland — 
Chinaman asked to be informed what additional features 
were necessary to make such a campaign warlike. a 

The Chinese delegate politely abstained from citing the 
outrages which always accompany a warlike expediti 
in a heathen land. ‘The under side of war in such cases 
is too brutal and bestial to be reported in plain terms. — 
What happened in Tient Sin, Pekin, and on the march — 
between these places that was unworthy of any armed — 
force, whether Christian or pagan, has never been fully 
reported although some of the ghastly facts came — 
out in the charges made by soldiers of one nationality — 
against those of another. So far as we know, none 
these brutalities have been proved against America 
That some of our allies in that campaign were guilty of — 
them, probably no one who was on the ground would | 
deny. It is these unconfessed and uncompensated out- — 
rages which give Oriental nations their standards of com- ~ 
parison when they are trying to estimate the probable | 
consequences if Americans and Europeans were in full — 
control of the East. They are not wholly without justifi- — 
cation when they say that what happened in darkest — 
Africa, on the Congo River, would happen elsewhere were — 
Christians given a free hand to loot the treasuries of 
the East and work their will with the inhabitants. We | 
are apt to shut our eyes to the painful truth when it © 
affects our reputation, and to say of such things, as a 
negro slave said of the crucifixion, ‘‘It was so far off | 
and so long ago, let us hope it never happened.” Im 
patient Americans often say, After all, what have we to 
do with these distant nations? Let us mind our busi- 
ness and take care of our own interests. But, for better | 
or for worse, we have opened the whole world to commerce 
and to what we call civilization. Whether we will or 
not, we must have business relations on a vast scale, 
and social relations to match, with the people of th 
Orient. Eight hundred millions of people in India a 
China are in motion. Their minds are at work on m 
problems. They are asking themselves what relatio 
they can have and ought to have with these Christi 
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3 Bcigners who for the most part they regard as foreign 
») devils. Lord Curzon says that in India there are two 
-| hundred millions of people who never heard of what we 
call the popular discontent and the causes for it. That 
may be so, but there will be all the more danger when 
‘these millions in their ignorance are told that white men 
are plotting to destroy their lives and take possession of 
their treasures. They will blindly follow their natural 


_ It looks as if, with a breach coming between King 
- Leopold and the people of Belgium, the natives of the 
+ Congo Free State might have a better chance to enjoy 
“A life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘There are 
»| hundreds of wise men and women who in Oriental coun- 
» tries are working for the interests of the people and 
| trying to reveal the beauty of holiness and the excellent 
~ features of a clean civilization. Lord Cromer, Rajah 
. Brooke, Gen. Gordon, David Livingstone, and the little 
-bands of devoted travellers, explorers, missionaries, and 
governors who have wrought in sad sincerity have done 
‘much to establish the peace and prosperity of the world 
and to bring the East and West together. They show 
_the line of progress. They show how we are to conquer 
mistrust and prejudice, ignorance and hatred, and bring 
together in harmonious thought and action the leaders 
of the people everywhere. Our great Secretary, not 
only of State, but of humanity, John Hay, did all that a 


®)men in the East in the right. spirit with a fair presen- 
» tation of the facts and an exhibition of a spirit of genuine 
| reciprocity, we believe that treaties could be made which 
i would protect our people from any invasion of dangerous 
+ elements which would be beyond our power to control. 
~The statesmen of China know as well as we do that, while 
/ their own country might be glad to get rid of some 
/'| millions of men who represent the off-scouring of their 
| civilization, it would be perilous to America and a 
1. thing not to be required of us to receive the misbegotten 
»> dregs of Canton and other Oriental cities. Oriental gov- 
"ernments, we believe, properly treated would be glad to 
»'\make avenues of intercourse between the better classes 
* \in all lands more safe, comfortable, and pleasant as a 
‘result of restricting and controlling the outflowing and 
> \inflowing of tides of humanity which, as they go and 
+ come, are enveloped in a pestilential atmosphere. - 


ty 


rt Folly and Bigotry. 


{tI 


- Asin the satire of Erasmus, the ‘‘Praise of Folly,’’ the 
» | advocacy of folly is a back-handed and satirical matter. 
| Folly has been whipped, branded, stoned, and hooted 
©) through the world. Yet there is a weak side of human 
-'/mature that loves it,—a side that would not stand to 
See it banished,—for without folly insome form laughter 
= must needs disappear, and laughter is a thing so precious 
+ a quality, subtly discriminating man from all other ani- 
mals, that it may be called an essential of humanity. 
» The office of laughter is manifold. We may call that 
| day imperfect in which some good laughter has not 
| shaken the cobwebs from the brain, lubricated the heart, 
' and cleared away some dark shadow or thought of care. 
- . Folly in some form has this sweet and precious office. 
| It helps us to carry about the perfume of the garden of 
' the soul. If men were all sedate and grim, there could 
| be no genuine merriment, nothing more than a grimace 
_ or facial contortion, no true laughter. The folly that 
») stimulates generous and kindly laughter has no taint 
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of wickedness, no malice or spite. There are people 
of good heart who are foolish, inadvertent, scrambling, 
and shambling folk, people who do the wrong thing for 
their own good, and yet do it so quaintly, they have a 
mission for promoting the mirth of the world. How 
many immortals of this kind can we not reckon, from 
the knight of La Mancha to Shakespeare’s fools! How 
much poorer the world. would be without this happy 
folly that succeeding generations have laughed over, 
even to tears. : 

They have in them an inexhaustible store of fun. The 
trouble with our Puritan forefathers was that they found 
no place in the commonwealth for these gay and harm- 
less people. They did not feel the need of encouraging 
or even tolerating the brighter and cheerier aspects of 
existence that embroiders life’s fringes with innocent 
pleasure. Religion became a shackle, a ball and chain, 
bound to the feet. Human nature was doomed to 
rebel, and the great revolt has worked a change in so- 
ciety that can hardly be estimated. Innocent folly and 


. fun, harmless amusement, have become a gospel of good 


cheer, preached in pulpits, proclaimed in newspapers, 
advocated from platforms, where formerly the gloom 
that overspread society was like darkness visible. In- 
nocent recreation, the simplest outlet for amusement 
and animal spirits, was condemned almost to the point 
of scourging and the stocks. 

But Folly, with cap and bells, happy, hilarious fellow, 
full of high spirits, sportive and gay, has won all along 
the line. The terrible people without feeling for the joy 
and sportiveness of childhood and youth, who made 
fishing on Sunday equal to a crime, who condemned 
novel reading as a misdemeanor, who punished dancing 
and card playing with extreme severity, the terrible 
family discipline of people like Murdstone and his sister 
in ‘‘David Copperfield,’ believed it possible to twist 
and distort human nature into something quite different 
from what God had made it. Grim people of black 
beards and stern, hard looks are those who always have 
fought the laughing spirit of Folly, who defied them with 
a merry grin and jest. When Cromwell went too far 
in disciplining and scourging the light temper of a peo- 
ple far more volatile and pleasure loving than now, the 
people, by way of contrast, joyfully threw themselves 
into the arms of a reprobate king, and life for a time 
became an orgie of gayety until the nation, sobered by 
the excesses of a licentious court, a corrupt government, 
was restored to the sadness and repentance of reason. 

In our time the attempt is making to introduce more 
of the happy, cheery element into the churches. As 
Wesley said that the devil should not have all the good 
times, so the Church has said that the non-church-goers 
should not have all the good times. The religious scope 
has broadened. It claims that all that is innocent and 
pure is necessarily in some sense religious. The bars 
have been thrown down in the old fence that divided 
saint and sinner. Not that sin is less sinful than for- 
merly. Indeed it has taken on new shades and received 
a psychological analysis not known to the forefather. 
But the meritricious attitude, the assumptions of peo- 
ple who would put themselves in the place of the Al- 
mighty to judge of good and evil on a narrow basis, 
those structures have fallen. : 

Few would be willing to dub themselves saints in the 
old sense of the sanctified, and fewer still to call the 
respectable neighbor sinner. If the sheep and goats 
exist, there are certainly very good goats outside the 
pale; and we know that sometimes the sheep within 
turns out to wear a covering that smells of the wolf. 
So the spirit of mirth and amusement that was once 
anathema has crept into all departments of life. It 
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may sometimes seem too excessive, but the cheerier, 
brighter influences it diffuses makes life worth the liv- 
ing. It has been a sweetener of existence beyond our 
estimation, for the gay and kindly beings of this world 
are the generous and sympathetic. If they have faults, 
still they have great virtues. 

The spirit of the poor fool in cap and bell is of course 
not wholly responsible for the great change. The prog- 
ress of thought, faith, and freedom has won the day 
for social liberalism. Fear and espionage have de- 
parted. The church member is no longer afraid of 
being spied upon when he seats himself at the whirl 
table, with the prospect of being disciplined by the 
church council. Dancing, once so severely puntshed, 
has even penetrated the church sociable. The clergy- 
men instead of fulminating against such exercise al- 
lows his daughter to take part in the sport. The at- 
tempt to quench a whole range of instincts led to decep- 
tion and falsehood. The boy climbed the shed roof and 
crept into the chamber window after a gay evening at a 
kindly disposed neighbor’s. Those were days when 
the fire was drawn at eight, and the family went to bed. 
There were no books but the Bible, no music but a 
psalm tune, no art but a mourning piece on the wall, 
and still there are people who think the old times better 
than the new, and sigh to be put back to the days of 
their forefathers. The world is no longer hung in black. 
God is no longer a vindictive tyrant. Religion is no 
longer a doctrine of doom. ‘The devil has ceased to 
reign. The larger hope has dawned on the world, with 
a new estimate of the meaning of life and the value of 
cheer. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Valedictory. 


Here’s my last word as secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Happily I have no inclination to 
make it retrospective, a summary of achievements. They 
that dwell much upon what they have done are perilously 
near the time when they are doing nothing new; and, for 
myself, I am praying that fresh and weighty duties are 
before me. I could say much about my affection for the 
good men and women with whom I have done my daily 
work for the last seven and a quarter years, much of my 
gratitude for the considerate treatment I have received 
from them, much in utterance of my respect for their 
ability and devotion. But for myself, as I face I know 
not what new work, my feeling is admirably expressed 
by one of our poets in this 


RESOLVE. 


“To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness and to walk in power, 
But always fronting forward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 
Back to the way!” 


Yet I have deeply appreciated the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of the secretaryship. Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
who was the first to hold this office, once said: ‘‘I would 
rather be the secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation than be the President of the United States.” 
That was a sincere statement based on a high and reason- 
able vision of service, and, while neither Dr. Gannett nor 
any of his successors have been able to transform the 
vision into achievement, it is at the present time increas- 
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ingly evident that the Unitarian Church, typified by and 
working through its administrative officers, has a regal 
opportunity for service. By the choice of my fellows 
Unitarians, I have had eighty-eight months of service in — 
the front rank of those that are inspired and driven by 
this holy vision, and I rejoice that I have had this chance, — 
The joy of the effort has been great, though achievement 
still lags. : y ] 

May God bless my colleagues who keep on in this es- — 
pecial leadership. May he grant them increased strength, — 
wisdom, and consecration. And may they at last break — 
down the mysterious barrier that so long has stood be-— 
tween the vision and the deed, and thus lead the Unita- 
rian influence into a large place. It is bound to get there 
sometime,—why not soon? Sometime our world is 
bound to enter upon a great revival of religion becatse 
it needs it. Conditions are bad. ‘The wide-spread in- 
difference to worship is bad. “The non-church-going habit — 
is bad. The ease with which criminals in public office” 
deceive their constituents while enriching themselves is. 
bad. ‘The too prevalent theory that business is war is — 
bad. 

We need a revival. It must be one brought in by 
liberal Christianity. This world has no other force capa-_ 
ble of awakening it. Now any good and inevitable move- 
ment can be started by a very few individuals if they 
have the divine afflatus. We Unitarians constitute but 
a small part of liberal Christianity ; but when in all history 
had souls a more wonderful chance to effect great things 
than we possess to-day in the opportunity shaped by thes, 
world’s need, to set free the mighty tide of the new world’s _ 
righteousness and faith? 4 

Let loose that divine tide, Eliot, Wilson, Brown, Badger, | 
Backus! Let it loose, Frothingham, Van Ness, Ames, 
Holmes, Hawley, Safford, Simons, Wicks, Lothrop! 

Only start the great liberal revival of religion, and we all, — 
in office or out of office, in pulpit or in pew, in worship or 
in human intercourse, will flood in with that new tide so 
quickly, so potently, as to usher in at last God’s great day 
of goodness, brotherhood, and happy devoutness. ‘ 

Unto this divine achievement may the Lord God 
Almighty bless, preserve, and keep us all. The Lord lead 
us out into a large place. The Lord grant us serene 
judgment, patient faithfulness, and a pure heart, so that ‘ 
the moral power in us shall be greater than our place. — 
The Lord keep the brave vision before us, and inspire us _ 
unto full consecration for his sacred work. ‘The Lord — 
lift up the light of his countenance upon us, and give us — 
peace, CHARLES E. St. JOHN. — 


ee SS ae 


Current Topics, 


Josepu H. Cuoate, of the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, is looming large in the 
international view as the advocate of a permanent high 
court of justice to which disputes between nations may 
be referred for adjudication. In a plea before the ex- 
amining committee on September 5, Mr. Choate, after 
referring to ‘‘the universal demand for the establishment 
of such court,” said: ‘‘It would be ignominious in the | 
last degree for us to confess our inability to discharge | 
this duty. So sure am I that the establishment of this’ 
court will be a great triumph for civilization and justice, 
and an effectual guarantee for the peace of the world, 
that I urge with all the earnestness of which I am capa- 
ble, the adoption of one of the provisional schemes now 
suggested. If no permanent methods for a choice of 
judges can now be agreed upon, I trust that, laying aside 
all national differences, all pride of opinion, and all desire 
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{ to secure special advantages for-our respective nations, 
_ we will devote ourselves with one mind and heart to the 


» solution of the problem now before us.”’ 


i ft 


J 


WASHINGTON was deeply interested, last week, in the 


| news that Japan has taken possession of the island of 
+) Pratas (or Protus) which lies at the very gates of the 
| Philippines, being only sixty miles north of the 20th 


+) parallel, the northern boundary of the Spanish dominion 


| ‘| that came under American sovereignty under the treaty 
| of Paris. 


It is pointed out by American naval experts 


+) that Pratas is admirably adapted for use as a naval base; 


_ that it has an excellent anchorage; that its position is 


+ | highly advantageous for any possible operations in 


| Philippine waters; and that it has other possible value. 
' From Pratas a naval power could operate with great 
facility in the maintenance of a blockade of Manila. 


The 


) seizure of the island is regarded as another indication of 


the Japanese policy of expansion which was born at the 


») opening of the Russo-Japanese war, and may be destined 


to make Japan the dominant factor in the Pacific. 


& 


Wi11aM H. Tart, the Secretary of War, sailed from 
Seattle on September 11, on a mission which probably 


i will have some bearing on the problems which confront 


» the United States in the Far East. 
mediate purpose of Mr. Taft’s ‘‘journey around the 


Although the im- 


world” is to attend the opening of the first Philippine 


_ Legislature, in effect this trip is regarded by some critics 
* as a means for personal study, at close range, of general 


conditions in the Orient. The Secretary of War will visit 


/ Japan, and on his way west he will take the long over- 


*s land journey by way of the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 


St. Petersburg. Before he returns to Washington, at the 
end of the year, Mr. Taft will visit the capitals, and 


at presumably the foreign offices, of several of the great 


Nee 
_— 


= 


| powers, with whose interests the State Department comes 


into contact at remote outposts of the far flung battle 


© line of civilization. 


wd 


In the face of bitter opposition from the socialistic 
and Irish benches in the House of Commons, Parliament 
last week sustained a request made personally by King 
Edward that the government grant to Lord Cromer, who 
recently resigned as British commissioner at Cairo, the 
sum of $250,000 as a recognition of his services in Egypt 
and previously in India. The opposition to the pro- 
posed grant evoked an overwhelming expression, by the 
press, of England’s appreciation of the capacity and 
character of the man who had organized a new outpost 
of the empire upon which the sun never sets. From one 
end of England to the other came a strong note of de- 
precation of the attempt to withhold a splendid reward 
from a veteran in the highest rank of British diplomacy. 


' The grant to Lord Cromer has furnished, as it was un- 


doubtedly designed to furnish, a striking example of the 
comprehensive policy of British governments in their 
conduct of that most important adjunct of statecraft, 
the diplomatic service. 


It is becoming apparent, even to the casual observer, 
that a large and rapidly developing problem is confront- 
ing France in Morocco. It was intimated in Paris at the 
end of last week that the opposition of the tribesmen to 
the Franco-Spanish allies had assumed such unex- 
pectedly large proportions that a complete revision of 


_ the means hitherto projected for the pacification of the 
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country would be necessary. The present indications 
are that France, with the secondary co-operation of 
Spain, will have to undertake an indefinite occupation 
of many points in Morocco in order to insure peace and 
the safety of foreign residents. It is pointed out semi- 
officially at Berlin, however, that the provisions of the 
treaty of Algeciras, under which France and Spain are 
now operating in the north-western corner of Africa, did 
not contemplate military activities on such a large scale 
without the previous and specific assent of the signatory 
powers. 
a 


ALTHOUGH Germany has so far made no definite move 
to circumscribe the activities of France in Morocco, there 
is an unmistakable feeling of apprehension in Paris lest 
at some critical moment in the future movements of 
the allies the French government should find itself con- 
fronted with some diplomatic coup emanating from the 
German capital that would jeopardize the French posi- 
The 
assumption at Berlin appears to be that France has in 
view the ‘‘Egyptianization” of the state bordering upon 
the French possessions in northern Africa. Every detail 
of German diplomacy since the situation in Morocco 
became a question for consideration by the powers would 
indicate that Germany would oppose to the utmost the 
consummation of such a plan. In the mean while the 
two warring factions in the sultan’s domain are showing 
an inclination to precipitate the issue by enlarging the 
scope of their prowess. 


Brevities. 


It is time to appoint delegates to the National Con- 
ference which will be held in Boston, Monday, September 


2 


Pay your dollar and get your certificate of membership 
of the International Congress, to be held the last week in 
September. 


Now and then we meet a person who cites as a proof of 
superiority to Unitarians his intimate relations with the 
Saviour ¢f men. Naturally we look for the signs of that 
high companionship, and they do not always appear. 


The strangest errors sometimes evade the scrutiny of 
accomplished compositors, proofreaders, and editors, as 
when, for instance, a writer in Current Literature was 
made to describe Solomon as not the ‘‘wisest,”’ but the 
“wildest” of mankind. . 


Our genial brother of the Christian Advocate says, 
‘‘Unitarians have neither cohesive or adhesive strength.”’ 
And yet in some way they furnish men and women of 
great ability and high character for public service in 
Europe and America, vastly out of proportion§{to their 
numbers. 


The spread of education, following the opening of the 
world to commerce and civilization, is raising questions 
such as, Do the natives of India own India, and so on 
with reference to Africa and the islands of the sea. Who 
owns any land? Its native inhabitants or victorious 
foreigners ? 


When Mr. Rockefeller was reported to have advised his 
colleagues “‘to get every dollar there was in it,’”’ his remark 
was interpreted to mean to get every dollar possible out 
of the public. But the remark may, have had a good 
meaning, for it points out an important difference between 
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‘the American way of skimming over processes and letting 
much go to waste with the European method of extracting 
every cent of profit in the handling of raw material. 


A gentleman entered a railway car and found but one 
vacant seat by the side of a richly dressed lady, who said 
that a gentleman was coming to occupy it. Knowing 
that she was not telling the truth, the traveller blandly 
replied that he would take it until her friend came. A 
while after a very large colored woman came down the 
aisle looking for a seat, whereupon the gentleman sprang 
up and with a bow exclaimed, ‘‘Here, madam, take my 
seat,”’ and passed on to the smoking car. 


A standard of measurement accurate within one ten 
millionth of a metre has been reported by Sir David Gill. 
He says: ‘‘It cannot be scientifically described otherwise 
than as a piece of metal whose length at 0° C. at the epoch 
A.D., 1906, is = 1,553,164 times the wave-length of the 
red line of the spectrum of cadmium when the latter is 
observed in dry air at the temperature of 15° C. of the 
normal hydrogen scale at a pressure of 760 mm. of mer- 
cury at o° C.”’ How simple when one knows how! 


Letters to the Editor. 


Conference Discussions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

I am interested, as I occasionally listen to the discus- 
sions of papers at our various meetings, to note two quite 
different types of dealing with the subjects considered. 
One type of approach is the extreme of individualism. I 
will not say that the speaker is always egotistic in his 
manner, but he seems, consciously or not, to delight in 
setting forth his divergence from the views previously 
presented. He seems not to feel content unless he has 
indulged his critical powers with the discovery of some 
error or weakness in another’s position. His theory of 
discussion would appear to involve, if possible, some 
measure of destruction of the tissue of other men’s thought. 
This type of disputant never seems to have heard Marcus 
Aurelius’sadmirable suggestion, that in listening one should 
try, as far as may be, to “‘be in the speaker’s mind,’’—that 
is, I take it, to understand and go with him in his thought. 
At any rate the result is, in most cases, that the hearers of 
this form of discussion are distracted and perplexed. ‘The 
effect of the main line of persuasion (to which the critic 
may have really wished to do no damage) is blurred by 
the raising of side issues, or by the impression, very easily 
formed, that there is some serious point of difference be- 
tween the speakers, and in general that the discussion, 
while setting up interesting interrogation marks, has left 
the subject on pretty much the same level of dubiety as 
before. 

Mr. Emerson seems to me the great apostle of the 
opposite and far more rational method of discussion. 
Emerson, like Marcus Aurelius, brings us into an atmos- 
phere of light, in which it becomes our pleasure to see all 
the truth and all the harmonies possible. Our desire now 
is to find our common agreements, and especially to 
strengthen any good impression that a speaker may have 
made, and to supplement, not to weaken, its effect. This 
is the idea of ‘‘team-playing”’ in discussion. All the speak- 
ers, being engaged in a common cause, make it their aim 
to advance the great cause. 

This becomes specially important when, as-in the case 
of the liberal movement in religion, there are but few to 
do its service, and a host of doubters or cavillers, and 
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when many of its sympathizers are easily discouraged, 
The hearers of the too frequent type of discussion often, | 
believe, get an unfavorable impression of their own doc. ~ 
trines, and an idea that their ministers have no common 
aim, nor even a hearty persuasion of their own principles. 
And yet many a time it needs only a little skill in ex- 
pression, along with a touch of sympathy and the essen- 
tial spirit of brotherly co-operation, to say all that the 
frank critic ought to say, by way of qualification, while 
at the same time the speaker preserves and even augments 
the force of the essay or address under discussion. It 
makes all the difference in the world whether the speaker 
approaches a subject from the positive or the negative 5 
pole. By means of the latter a good man, while differing 
from the other only upon a side issue or a definition, may 
easily destroy pretty much all the effect of his work. 
From the positive pole, on the other hand, the same 
speaker may contribute real illumination upon the subject, 
and put every one under obligation to him. — 
It seems to me that this constructive method of ap- 
proach is possible, even when there may be a real differ- 
ence of thought upon the main subject under consideration, 
and when an address seems to set forth actual error, © 
Even then error is commonly a half-truth or the exagger- » 
ation of a principle. It remains then for those who dis- 
agree to show what is valid in the one-sided statement, — 
and how, by certain needful modifications, the whole 
subject may be made to take on soundness and harmony. 
This statement not only ‘‘leads somewhere,” as the other — 
kind does not, but it also leaves the minds of the listeners 
in an attitude of interest and satisfaction instead of 


I venture these remarks the more willingly at this time — 
because, though they are prompted by the observation — 
and experience of innumerable conferences, no one can — 
suspect them to have been written from a quiet vacation | 
hour with the slightest reference to any particular place — 
or person or time, and also because the season of num-- 
berless further conferences will soon begin. Let me sug- — 
gest, in closing, that I find two quite different questions — 
may direct the use of our beloved hours of discussion. — 
One question is (a very dangerous one), What can I say? 
or, How shall I express myself? The other question (the 
only one really that a speaker has any right to consider) 
is, How, if possible, can I help the hearers to see a great 
subject in a clearer light? 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 
SouTH-WEST HARBOR, ME. 


Unitarian Vans. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I wish to suggest that arrangements be made for our — 
English brethren to give to us all in Boston some time 
during the week of the International Congress the re- 
markable story of the Unitarian Van Missions. The 
story is so peculiar, and the results that are being 
achieved in different parts of England and Scotland 
by the several vans (there are four in the field this year) 
are so encouraging, that we all want to hear about them. 
We want some of their holy fire kindled over here. There 
will be in Boston, among the large English delegation, 4 
considerable number of ministers and laymen who have 
taken part in this van work. If at some meeting planned — 
for the purpose we could hear from a dozen of them 
brief accounts of what they have heard, seen, and done, 
I cannot but think it would be as helpful and inspiring as 
anything connected with the Congress week. 

_ i venture to suggest, too, that the subject of the Eng- 
lish Unitarian Van Missions is a good one for our local 
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' conferences this fall. Nothing so courageous, and it 
» seems within bounds to say, nothing so successful, in 
| the missionary line has been undertaken by Unitarians 
| anywhere for many years as this van mission experi- 
» ment. All our churches should know about it. 
'. Iam glad to learn that arrangements are being made 
_| for a number of our English brethren to visit local con- 
ferences on this side, not only in New England, but 
further west. It isto be hoped that, wherever they go, 
_ they will tell this suggestive and encouraging van mis- 
sion story. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


_ HARTFORD, CONN. 


j _ Savings Bank Insurance. 


sof To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

1) In your paper of July 18 appeared article in favor of 
i savings-bank insurance in Massachusetts. I was sorry 
© to see it, inasmuch as it in no way indicated that the 
© subject had two sides. Probably the savings-banks 
' | of this State have no advocates more loyal than their 
»» treasurers. Asa rule, he is not the exalted official of the 
»*| bank, there being higher officers in whose choice lies the 
») election of a treasurer each year. The typical treasurer 
» + isa high grade, hard-working clerk, occupying a position 
4 of great responsibility and to whom any official in the 
‘ bank would apply for any important data. ‘There can- 
not be more than about two hundred of these treasurers 
in the whole State, yet they opposed almost unanimously 
the proposal and progress of the life insurance bill which 
is now law. Their opposition was first of the incred- 
ulous sort, few of the treasurers believing that the law- 
makers of Massachusetts would favor the addition of 
any extraneous business to the savings-banks which 
had been guarded as the pride of the State. 

| Now how did this Massachusetts Savings Insurance 
>| League come to enroll such an array of names? I think 
“| about as follows: The originator and advocate of the 
*) insurance bill was an easy and interesting speaker, as 
») we all know; and his appearances, often of a semi-social 
‘character, were delightfully plausible from a theoretically 
©) philanthropic standpoint. Not one person in. fifty in 
» his audience could probably intelligently question state- 
+ ments there made, so, there being no active opposition, 
‘! the membership to the League grew apace, it being ad- 
+) vertised as free from any expense. 

i In due time the opposition of the savings-banks made 
’ itself manifest in some alarm, but was counted as evi- 
+ dence that the savings-bank clerical force was disin- 
* clined to add to its duties. I will now explain as briefly 
-) as possible the cause of this opposition on part of the 
») savings-banks. 

| For good reasons savings-banks had been separated 
i from other banks by special legislation forcefully recom- 
‘) mended by an highly esteemed governor. After this 
"why any one should seek to involve savings-banks in any 
') new line seemed incredible to those most familiar with 
the work: not that industrial life insurance and sundry 
other lines of business quite as well did not need special 
| treatment, but why not legally proscribe them in their 
‘) own strongholds ? ; 
Perhaps four or five companies had been doing well 
y) in industrial life insurance with large expense and per- 
{ 

} 


sistent effort. The new law would allow savings-banks 
} to do this business in an inexpensive, unobtrusive way. 
| The savings-banks ask, When this business on the new 
+ economical basis proposed is divided among ten, twenty, 
| or one hundred, or even one hundred and fifty savings- 


banks, what possible profit can there be in it? Fortu- 
“nately, the law is only permissive or optional. It is 
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doubtful if it could otherwise have been passed, even 
with all the active and passive support accorded to it. 
But, should failure come to any savings-bank in this 
new department, how much discrimination would prob- 
ably be shown by the average depositor in speedily 
withdrawing his deposit from such bank? A savings- 
bank run is sometimes inexplicable: under above con- 
ditions the cause would be quite apparent. 

Savings-bank men surely want to see industrial life 
insurance, and any and all lines of business that for any 
reason have come into disrepute, purified and renovated 
in themselves; but they are not conceited to the extent 
that they would undertake the intricacies of life in- 
surance or other abused lines of business. I think it 
an unwise experiment for the State to put any question- 
able lines onto their excellent savings-banks after having 
only just legally separated them from any possible en- 
tanglement. Only skilled talent should be allowed to 
undertake reform in its familiar field. Why legislate to 
involve savings-banks? 

The public will not therefore be surprised if the sav- 
ings-banks do not all rush to embrace the option under 
the new law. Certainly, the savings-banks sympathize 
with and honor the magnificent public spirit and energy 
shown by the promoters of the new law, honestly in- 
tended without doubt to benefit the people. 

A. J. BLANCHARD. 

NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


Charles Francis Adams. 


-BY REV. JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


At the time when the American people were observing 
the centennial of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, the 
foremost friend of education in the eighteenth century, 
the public-school system of Great Britain entered upon 
a new life through the powerful impulse imparted to it 
by the free-school movement of Robert Owen and his 
associates at the New Lanark mills in Scotland. At the 
time, also, when the inhabitants of Germany were cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversay of the birth of 
Jean Paul Richter, the poet of human freedom, Presi- 
dent Lincoln at Washington was issuing his immortal 
proclamation of emancipation. It seems like another 
coincidence of a similar character that the centennial 
of the birth of Charles Francis Adams should occur at 
the present time, when the Peace Conference is in session 
at The Hague. Of all the distinguished honors which 
fell to the lot of this eminent statesman and diplomat, 
that which crowned his career with a permanent fame 
came in connection with the Geneva Arbitration tri- 
bunal in which he was the American agent, and in which, 
in the language of Prof. Moore, in his work on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, ‘‘he conducted affairs to a peace- 
ful determination by a magnanimous and enlightened 
statesmanship which was justly regarded as the greatest 
the world has ever seen.” 

Charles Francis, the third son of John Quincy Adams, 
was born in Boston, on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1807. The 
house, then occupied by the Adams family, stood on the 
south-west corner of Tremont and Nassau, as Boylston 
Street was formerly called, where now the Hotel Tou- 
raine is located. His parents went to Europe when he 
was two years of age, his father having been appointed 
by President Madison as our first minister to Russia, 
and with them they took this, their youngest child, 
while the two older sons were left at Quincy in the care 
of their grandmother, Mrs. Abigail Adams. It was 
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not till the summer of 1817 that the family returned to 
America; for, when Mr. Adams’s mission to Russia 
was completed, he was transferred by the home govern- 
ment to Paris and afterward to London. It so hap- 
pened, therefore, that Charles was brought early in life 
into contact with foreign courts, and was educated, in 
a somewhat desultory manner, in foreign lands, first 
at his father’s house in St. Petersburg and later at an 
English boarding-school. At the opening of the last 
century in Russia, French was not only the court lan- 
guage, but that of society in general. French thus be- 
came the child’s familiar tongue,—that which, his bi- 
ographer tells us, ‘‘he talked in preference to any other,” 
so that, when, fifty years later, he returned to the 
Geneva tribunal, his complete mastery of the formal 
speech of that body stood him well in hand, as did also 
his direct acquaintance with English character from his 
boyish meeting with it in the boarding-school at Ealing. 
The mental training of the lad was carried on with in- 
creased vigor upon his arrival in Boston, first, by at- 
tending the Latin School which was then under the care 
of Benjamin Apthorp Gould, and then, in 1821, by enter- 
ing Harvard, from which he graduated four years later 
with very high honors. His boyhood and youth had a 
marked difference from that of the great majority of 
our eminent men, but he was doubtless a very happy 
(as he certainly was a most fortunate) student when his 
college diploma was given into his hand. His honored 
father was, at the time, the chief magistrate of the 
nation. He himself, with youthful eagerness and curi- 
osity, had seen the better half of the old world, and now 
he was ready to step out upon the larger, freer field of 
American life at an hour when that field was expand- 
ing with industries of every useful kind, and shaping it- 
self rapidly for the coming on of those mighty political 
and martial conflicts which tried men’s souls. 

If we now omit, at his centennial, an account of those 
distinguished services which Charles Francis Adams 
rendered his native State in the General Court and in 
Congress, it is not because they were either small or few. 
They compare most favorably with the gubernatorial 
record of the other sons of the Old Bay State. His 
chief merit lies, however, in three departments of work, 
all outside the strict bounds of American political leader- 
ship. 

First, as the masterpiece of all his literary work, 
Charles Francis Adams has given us the “Life and Letters” 
of Mrs. Abigail Adams. The volume appeared in 1840 
as one of the earliest ventures of a miscellaneous writer. 
Few books of its kind surpass it in interest. These let- 
ters of his grandparents charmed even the sedate mind 
of Mr. Adams himself. He writes in his diary: ‘‘With 
what a mixture of feelings do I look over these old papers! 
They contain the secret history of the lives of a single 
couple. Joy and sunshine, grief and clouds, sorrow 
and storms! The vicissitudes are rapid, the incidents 
are interesting. Happy are those who pass through 
this valley with so much of innocence. Vice stains no 
one of these pages.’”’ And we read elsewhere that John 
Quincy Adams, who was a less demonstrative man than 
his son, was so affected by the first reading of the Letters 
that he burst into tears. 

Secondly, as our minister to the court of St. James 
during the period of the Civil War, Mr. Adams did a work 
which perhaps no one else could have rendered with as 
much success. He managed our interests in England 
through that trying"period with consummate skill. While 
he found Cobden, Bright, and Forster friendly to the 
North, the great majority of those who stood near the 
throne were secret enemies or avowed foes. Visited 
with social coldness, or even scorn, he knew well how to 
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return the discourteous treatment in a way to be long 
remembered by all his contumacious opponents; and 
the result was that those who began by scoffing and 
braggadocio were severly taught to respect the interests 
of the government which Mr. Adams had the honor 
faithfully to represent. 

Thirdly, the greatest feature of Mr. Adams’s public 
career, as we indicated at the beginning of this article, © 
was his part in the Geneva Arbitration tribunal in which 
an award of $15,500,000 was made in favor of this coun- 
try from Great Britain. An observer of the famous 
tribunal and its issues has said concerning Mr. Adams’s © 
relation thereto: ‘‘It was for his public life what Crom- 
well called ‘the crowning mercy.’ Of his judicial car-_ 
riage in securing that result, the agent of his govern- ~ 
ment subsequently wrote, ‘I must bear testimony to the — 
perfect and dignified impartiality with which, throughout 
the proceedings, Mr. Adams maintained his position 
as a judge between the two contending nations. Of © 
him, at least, it may be said that his love of country 
never controlled his sense of justice, and that at no time 
did he appear as an advocate.’”’ 


The True Evangel. 


Because that men were deaf, and, man to man, 

I could not speak, but, inarticulate, 

Still felt the burden and the urge of fate, 

The strong compulsion of the perfect plan, 

From shrine to shrine with eager steps I ran, 

Hearkening to every tumult of debate 

Until my weary soul was desolate. 

Then turned I to the fields where life began; 

And lo! the evangel of the seed has taught 

That not through man to God can any rise; 

Alone and trusting he must lift his eyes 

Until the light of living truth be caught, 

And then will deeds with love and patience fraught 

Through God to man reveal life’s high emprise. 
—Peter McArthur. 


Shakespeare and Bermuda. = 
4 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


° : 4 
One of the most persistent of literary associations is that 
connecting Shakespeare and his play of ‘‘The Tempest” — 
with Bermuda. ‘To be sure it has never been claimed that 
the great dramatist saw the islands, save as the poet 
sees any land that he may choose, with imagination’s 
penetrating gaze. Such a claim is of course preposterous, 
although scarcely less audacious than the similar claim 
actually made concerning the poet Waller, who flourished | 
a half century later; but that Shakespeare laid the scene 
of his ‘Tempest ’’ somewhere in the Somers archipelago is 
still the confident belief of many. ‘The commentator 
Chalmers is explicit in his reference to the Bermudas as — 
the place where the magic of Prospero is exercised, and — 
where drunken Stephano ruled; Thomas Moore, in his 
published letters, declares that ‘‘Among the many charms — 
which Bermuda has for a poetic eye, we cannot for an 
instant forget that it is the scene of Shakespeare’s — 
“Tempest”; and Mrs. Jameson, who should have known | 
better, displays the same rash confidence. | 
And yet it was to fetch dew from the Bermoothes that — 
Prospero summoned Ariel. Had the magician been — 
already in Bermuda, he certainly would not have made — 
the absurd request that Ariel should bring dew from the | 
Bermoothes to Bermuda. 
The fancy appears to have originated in the stress laid 
by such commentators as Malone and others not long — 
after him, on the conjectural influence exerted upon — 
Shakespeare’s mind by early accounts of the Bermudas, 
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Ay : 
+ and on the points of resemblance discovered between 


» the islands and the abode of Prospero as pict- 
ured by the poet. While few of the commentators are 
disposed to consider Bermuda as the actual scene of the 
play, there are several who, regardless of the airy 
» texture of the romance, have persisted in assigning a 
»» precise locality for Prospero’s domain, and thus we have 
1) Hunter pleading with vast ingenuity the claims of Lam- 
) pedusa in the Mediterranean, Elz arguing for Pantelaria, 
) and Bell for Corcyra. 
_ It seems unnecessary labor to attempt the translation 
' into plain prose of a conception of the purest fancy. 
' Prospero’s isle can no more be plotted on a surveyor’s 
®/ chart than can be the Forest of Arden or the Kingdom 
) of Bohemia. In all human probability Shakespeare had 
»9 no actual island in mind; but Washington Irving’s ‘‘sur- 
+» mise that the story of Sir George Somers’s shipwreck, and 
©) the subsequent occurrences on the uninhabited island, 
* may have furnished the bard with some of the 
elements of his drama of ‘The Tempest,’”’ is at least ten- 
able. Nor does it seem altogether improbable that 
Irving’s further suggestion that “in the three fugitive 
_vagabonds who remained in possession of Bermuda, on 
| the departure of their comrades, and in the quarrels about 
supremacy, on the finding of their treasure, Sebastian, 
| Trinculo, and Caliban are prefigured,’’ may have some 
0 foundation in truth.’ 
' ‘The relation of the play to Bermuda, if it exit, must, 
1 however, be determined by the date of the writing of ‘‘ The 
St Tempest.”’ Hunter places this as 1596, which at once 
» removes it from the field of controversy, since the wreck 
1 of the Sea Venture, the account of which is assumed to 
1) have suggested some of the incidents of the drama, did 
)) not take place till 1609, and was not known in England 
1) till the opening of the year 1611. “The majority of com- 
_mentators agree that the date cannot be earlier than 
_ 1603, and that it was most probably in 1611. Wolfe 
declares it highly probable that it was written about 
ra) 1611; but Brandes, one of the most recent writers on the 
iy subject, is positive that it was written for the wedding 
*> festivities of the Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of 
in| James I., and was first acted just prior to the 
>) wedding, which occurred on the 14th of February, 
‘ 1513, in this opinion following Chalmers (1797), Tieck 


)) (1826), and the late Dr. Garnett (1889). 
- It is not of great moment to any one whether ‘The 
| Tempest” was written in 1611 or 1613; but that it was 
' composed no earlier than the first of these two dates, 
‘ and no later than the second, seems quite likely. These 
| were years in which public interest in strange countries 
_ beyond the sea was very great. In 1611 appeared Silva- 
nus Jourdain’s pamphlet, ‘‘A discovery of the Bermudas 
- otherwise called the Isle of Divels, by Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Somers, and Captain Newport, with divers 
*) others,’ and the incidents narrated by Jourdain were 
of for a time much in the months of men. Malone was the 
earliest writer to discover a possible connection between 
‘) the pamphlet and the play, and in 1808 he put forth an 
“Account of the Incidents from which the Title and part 
') of the Story of Shakespeare’s Tempest were derived; and 
’ its True Date ascertained.” Malone’s theory has met with 
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ment for the defence, supported by copious extracts from 
Jourdain’s narrative, it can at least be affirmed that 
‘ Shakespeare may very well have become familiar with 
ie 


i general acceptance; and, without going into his long argu- 
f 


incidents then the talk of the town, and have made use 
of them, in his large, transforming fashion, in the play on 
which he was then engaged, or they may have governed 
him to some extent in the choice of a subject. 

If we consider the year 1613 to have been the date of 
“The Tempest,’ we may reasonably suppose Shakes- 
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peare to have been acquainted with William Strachy’s 
fuller account of the shipwreck of the Sea Venture printed 
in 1612, and entitled :— 

‘‘A true reportery of the wracke and redemption of Sir 
Thomas Gates Knight; upon, and from the ilands of the 
Bermudas; his coming to Virginia, and the estate of that 
Colony then, and after, under the gouvernment of the Lord 
La Warre, July 15, 1610, written by Willaam Strachy, 
Esquire.” 

Furness, in his variorum edition of ‘‘The Tempest,” 
is particular to give all such passages from Strachy’s 
narrative as appear to have any possible parallels in the 
play, adding cautiously: ‘‘If the date of that play’s com- 
position be 1613, which, as we have seen, is our only 
assured date, it is possible that they all antedated it.” 

In reality the case amounts to this and no more :— 

In 1609 the Sea Venture, bound for the Virginia Colony, 
was wrecked in the Bermudas, and the ship’s company 
made an enforced stay therein for rather more than nine 
months following. Descriptions of their adventures, 
including graphic accounts of the shipwreck itself, were 
printed in London in 1611 and 1612, by Jourdain and 
Strachy, which excited general interest; and in 1613 
Shakespeare’s drama of ‘“The Tempest”’ appeared, a 
production which, if examined with reference to paral- 
lelisms between its incidents and events recounted by 
Jourdain and Strachy, does furnish a certain amount of 
presumptive evidence that the writer of the play was 
familiar either by hearsay, or at first hand, with one or 
both of the narratives aforesaid. 

It is a most pleasing fancy, this of Shakespeare’s partial 
indebtedness to the chroniclers of the wreck of the Sea 
Venture, and it brings him somewhat nearer to us of the 
American continent to think that he may have had tiny 
Bermuda in mind when composing the latest of his 
plays. ‘There is nothing that can be strongly urged in its 
disfavor, and, this being the case, some of us, perhaps the 
most of us, will continue to cherish the belief that on the 
map of the world, as it unrolled itself before the poet’s 
eye, Bermuda somehow found a place. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Study of Mobs. 


BY ROBERT SPRAGUE HALL. 


II. How ‘ro DEAL WITH MOBS. 


First, if the ‘‘bull” be permitted, prevent them from 
existing. Discontent and idleness are at the bottom 
of most of them. When the discontent is a consequence 
of the state of the law or of it administration, liberty 
of discussion and other civil rights, which afford op- 
portunities for bringing about an amelioration of the 
conditions, will prevent the accumulation of repressed 
energy which leads to violence. When the discontent 
is temporary, and not of a sort to be allayed by legisla- 
tion, either from lack of the time necessary to put the 
legislative machine in motion or from the impossibility of 
reaching the difficulty in that way, the executive of the 
government,—in other words, the police,—in their efforts 
to prevent a crowd from becoming a mob, find substan- 
tial support in the moral sense of the community, pre- 
disposing the citizens to abstinence and to resistance to 
the efforts of the lawless to create disorder. One sort 
of discontent, neither temporary nor thus far found to be 
capable of being dissipated by legislation, is a fruitful 
source of lawless conduct and of mobs. I refer to the 
discontent of laboring men with the conditions under 
which they are obliged to contract with their employers. 
The result of this discontent has been the organization 
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of the laborers in unions, and the adoption of various plans 
for coercing the members of the unions and the employers 
of labor, in order to secure better terms from the latter. 
The chief reason for the existence of unions is the need 
of supplementing the action of government where it falls 
short of providing remedies for the unjust actions of em- 
ployers. j 

Conflicts between labor and capital, when carried on 
outside the pale of courts and legislatures, often lead 
to disturbances which require the stern hand of the execu- 
tive for their suppression. It is hard for laborers to accept 
the results of the working of economic laws, and govern- 
ment, through the courts, can seldom interfere in the con- 
- tracts between employers and employees: it can only en- 

force those contracts, and this may mean the clinching 
of a bad bargain, to the benefit of the employer and the 
ruin of theemployee. Much bitter feeling is aroused, and 
the law is blamed, as if it had been devised for no other 
purpose than to oppress the laborer and secure the capital- 
ist in his unjust ascendency. Hence the laborers take 
matters into their own hands, and their course is marked 
by more or less violence, according to the temper of the 
community and the character of the actual participants 
in the struggle. When a strike has been ordered or work- 
men have been subjected to a lock-out, physical want 
soon makes itself felt among the idle workmen. They 
have probably anticipated such a result, and have saved 
a fund to meet it. But the amount necessary to sustain 
them during the struggle is many times that which would 
comfortably sustain their employers during the same 
time. ‘The employers can reduce their living expenses by 
foregoing luxuries, while the laborers have few or no 
luxuries to forego, and soon feel the pressure of idleness 
upon their necessaries of life. Meanwhile, other laborers 
are applying for the positions left vacant by the striking 
or lock-out workmen. Arguments, appeals to sym- 
pathy or to enlightened self-interest, fail to deter the new- 
comers, and the prospect of losing all chance to resume 
work, which means suffering or even starvation for the 
men and their families, stares the idle workmen in the 
face. ‘The more desperate or the less scrupulous among 
them begin to resort to forcible methods, to prevent the 
new men from reducing the pressure upon the employers. 
The ‘‘scabs” are driven away by threats or blows or 
carried bodily to a distance and prevented from re- 
turning. Actions like these are evidence of the existence 
of the mob spirit, and call for action by the executive 
arm of the government. An association of laborers which 
stops short of inflicting physical injury on their rivals 
for work and commits no depredations upon property 
will retain a sense of self-respect which seems to them to 
justify their opinion that they are not a mob. ‘They are, 
in their own estimation, simply upholding their rights as 
men and citizens to the necessaries of life in return for 
honest labor. They have exhausted all other remedies; 
and force, not excessive, they claim, is the only resource 
left if they would not sit idle and perish or become the 
serfs of the capitalists. 

At this stage of the dispute there seems, until re- 
cently, in this country at least, to have been no remedy 
by legal measures for the injuries of the employers by 
their late employees. Strategy has been resorted to 
by smuggling in laborers and quartering them behind 
walls. But, when the next phase appears and the out- 
siders resort to violence, the employers arm the new men, 
turn the factory into a fortress, and resist force by force. 
This frequently leads to greater violence on the part of 
the attacking bedy, which must be met by the police, 
by the law-abiding citizens, by private detectives, or, 
in the last resort, by the militia of the State. Self-preser- 
vation is as imperative a necessity with society as with 
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individuals, and these conflicts threaten the very founda-_ 


tions of the social structure. To obviate the danger of the 


culmination in mobs of these struggles between laborers 
and employers, laborers are endeavoring to enlarge their 
organizations, to improve their methods of conducting — 
these organizations, and to render the strikes more effective _ 

by accumulating funds to enable the strikers to live till 
re-employed. On the other hand, reformers have pro- 


cured the passage of laws creating boards of arbitration, 


for the purpose of adjusting differences between the con-_ 


testants. These boards cannot compel the parties to 
appear before them, but the parties are compelled by 
law to fulfil any agreement into which they may haye 
entered as the result of arbitration, as in the case of ordi- 
nary contracts. The method is not new to our law, but 
greater dignity and disinterestedness would seem to be 


associated with the idea of a board of arbitrators ap- — 


pointed by the State. 


Mobs growing out of labor troubles have less reason to 


exist under the present conditions than formerly. ‘The 
labor organizations have in their hands the means of 
preventing lawlessness, and the strongest motive for 
employing those means that reason can offer to a human 
being,—the motive of self-interest in its most insistant 
form, the imperative demand for food and other nee- 
essaries of life. The labor leaders are too intelligent 
to take refuge behind excuses that imply inability to 
comprehend what is for their benefit in the long run, and 
too influential by means of thoroughly organized bodies 
of followers to plead helplessness to control the forees 
which they put in motion. The law justly holds every 
man liable for the natural consequences of his acts, and 
no shirking of responsibility will be permitted on the part 
of men who set in motion forces which endanger the lives 
and property of innocent citizens. 


After general precautions have been taken to prevent _ 


mob action, there remain the necessary police measures 
for dealing with turbulent assemblies. 
or five men are not permitted to meet together, indoors 
or out, unless their purpose be first disclosed to the police 
and permission obtained to hold the meeting. This 
precaution is doubtless efficacious in preventing danger- 
ous assemblies of any magnitude, but it is not likely to 
be adopted in any country under a constitutional form 
of government. 

In speaking of the causes of mobs, we have remarked 
that the constant pressure exercised upon its subjects 
by a despotic government is conducive to mob action, 


both from the absence of opportunity of obtaining re-_ 


dress of grievances by lawful means and from the igno- 
rance of the nature and value of self-control which results 
from habitual subjection to control and regulation by 
superior force. 
evil only at the order or under the watching eye of parent 
or teacher will constantly be liable to commit wrong when 
deprived of such direction er surveillance. The first 
principle to be observed in seeking to prevent mobs is to 
keep the people, at least the intelligent and well-disposed 


A child who is accustomed to refrain from | 


In Russia four 


part of the people, contented with the government. Give — S| 
them reasonable chances of obtaining redress for in- 
juries by lawful methods, and they will not resort to 


unlawful methods. Where the people govern them- 
selves, this is not difficult. 


Where the government is 


not accountable to the people, it must act upon a fixed 


and comprehensible policy, and its agents must be held 


strictly accountable for all serious derelictions of duty to 


the injury of the people. 


Where the people govern themselves, the account- 


ability of its agents to the men who elect them is not the 
only safeguard against misdoings on the part of these © 
agents. There are the courts of Jaw, the right to free 
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‘discussion, orally or in the publications that circulate 
among the people, the right to hold public meetings for 
‘the purpose of canvassing the actions of offenders, and 
the right to petition the legislature for redress of griev- 
syances. These various and usually effective methods of 
svobtaining the more important objects desired give free 
J joutlet to the feelings of the discontented and remove or 
‘idiminish the causes of their dissatisfaction. However, 
+ the privilege of unrestrained discussion is only an in- 
» direct agent in repressing the mob spirit, and may itself 
® tbe abused till it becomes a direct means in promoting 
eomobs. The exponents of anarchism who inveigh against 
| the restraints of any and all government confound liberty 
fwith the right to promote social chaos. 
petition is of little value to men who are demanding what 
“i conscientious and judicious law-makers must .refuse. 
“i There must be a positive and persistent opposition to 
|) lawlessness in every form, in every department of life. 
i} From the nursery to the walks of adult activities, where- 
»ever and as long as men have any relations with each 
sj/other, they must breathe the atmosphere of respect for 
9 the rights of others and for the regulations, social or gov- 
‘)ernmental, written or unwritten, which are calculated to 
‘maintain order and the untroubled enjoyment of right- 
vi fully acquired property. A child’s first lesson in civili- 
/!} zation is directed to teaching him to recognize a govern- 
ding authority. No thoughtful person would venture 
» {to deny the necessity for obedience to some authority, 
» external or internal. Obedience is the foundation of all 
“social organizations, and obedience to the laws is the 
©) foundation of every established government. For these 
» the forces of society must fight as for a common cause. 
53 The pulpit must preach their sanctity; the stage must 
«/ represent their triumph; the platform, the press, and the 
*1 street must uphold them. The whole community must 
= be so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of loyalty to 
‘the government and its fundamental principles that no 
la} fashion of condemnation of the acts of ignorant or cor- 
4) rupt agents of that government will ever mislead an in- 
‘J telligent foreigner to suppose that the utterer of such 
/ condemnation is an anarchist or anything but a patriotic 
and free-spoken citizen. Foreigners in this country are 
«| too ready to see in our manner of living an evidence of the 
| blessings of freedom from government control, and to 
/argue that this freedom only needs to be carried to the 
point of being absolute in order that society may assume 
® its ideal shape. ‘hey wonder that so enlightened a 
off people as we are can submit to what European nations 
‘) must endure. ‘They regard every defect in our laws as a 


“) proof of their pernicious character, every corrupt official 
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as an indication of the utter rottenness of the government, 
‘and every disturbance among the dissatisfied or the 
criminal as a proof of deep-seated discontent awaiting 
1 but the opportunity and the leaders in order to break into 
open revolt. 
: The anarchists find more weak-minded or ignorant 
/ persons ready to listen to their teachings and adopt their 
») ideas than a true regard on the part of the well-informed 
citizen for his duty to his country should permit him to 
| be willing to suffer in the community where he may ex- 
| ercise his influence. Such teachings and such scholars 
are a constant source of mischief, if not a menace of serious 
* danger. Government is not a machine, built upon a 
» principle of perpetual motion. It needs constant wind- 
| ing up, oiling, and repair, at the hands of the men who 
» first put it together and set it in motion, and at the hands 
of their successors. If the people grow careless because 
the machine goes fairly well, if loose conceptions of the 
/ importance of lawful action under various typical situa- 
tions lead to degeneration in the standards of the com- 
} munity, standards now apparently firmly established, 
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consequences may follow which are beyond the power 
of the misguided triflers with the law to conceive, and 
the people may awake some day to the fact that it has 
practically been deprived of government by the weak- 
ness of the agents of the government, and plunged into 
anarchy by its own neglect—in short, that their political 
organism, beneath its fair exterior, is but a mass of dry- 
rot, ready to fall to pieces upon the least strain or press- 
ure. 

However, until such degeneration has become far more 
evident than at present, the power of mobs in this coun- 
try to take on even the semblance of revolution will be 
sapped at itscourse. The population of the United States 
has undergone such great changes during the last genera- 
tion, there have been formed within our borders so many 
large colonies of people ignorant of our language and our 
laws, to say nothing of our new possessions in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, that local upheavals of a formidable 
character may be looked for in the near future. It be- 
comes, moreover, more and more evident that a system 
of laws formed by and for a people fitted by inherited 
instincts and long familiarity with self-government for 
the most liberal measure of personal liberty is not sufficient 
to enable the national government to deal effectively 
with these new elements of its population, or, at least, that 
the system requires, for these elements, a very different 
interpretation and administration. 

Mobs are not as variable as men individually, but have 
certain individual characteristics of their own, some racial, 
some local, the results of inherited instincts and tradi- 
tions. What, for example, was the Commune that ter- 
rorized Paris in 1871, but the direct descendant of the 
mobs of that other period of terror, the French Revolu- 
tion, through a series of progenitors such as the barri- 
caders of 1830 and 1848? Nay, not to go too far back, 
are not all these the legitimate descendants of the Jac- 
querie of the fourteenth century? The Parisian of the 
popular type seems to have a tendency to break out 
into lawlessness, upon the occasion of any political ex- 
citement. The common people of Russia have inherited 
a deep feeling of hostility toward the Jews, a hostility 
not unknown in other countries than Russia, which is 
always ready to find expression when opportunity offers. 
So the people of some parts of the United States have a 
propensity, now of long standing, for taking the law into 
their own hands, whenever a particularly shocking crime 
has been committed,—nay, for regarding culprits pos- 
sessing dark skins and woolly hair as peculiarly within 
the jurisdiction of Judge Lynch’s court. 

The underlying explanation of all these things is the 
slight importance attached to law and order and the 
machinery that has been devised for enforcing them in 
the communities where such things are common, and the 
only permanent remedy is to educate the people in regard 
to the true value of legal methods of dealing with crimi- 
nals. ; 

In every case where a mob has come into existence, 
the sooner it is confronted by a force capable of coping 
with it, the better for the community, including the mem- 
bers of the mob themselves. We shall not go into de- 
tails in regard to the tactics appropriate to the suppress- 
ing of mobs, for this subject properly belongs to the art 
of war. But it must be observed that nothing can be 
more impolitic than the half-way measures too often em- 
ployed in this country, resulting, perhaps, from a divided 
public sentiment, It is the peculiar misfortune of our 
system of government that the executive has so little 
power, or perhaps so little courage in exercising its power, 
when occasion calls for action. This has been strikingly 
illustrated in some recent disturbances. We have 
bestowed power, but have saddled the gift with so many 
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personal elements affecting its use that it moves but slowly 
and unsteadily toward the accomplishment of any pur- 
pose. The arms of the police are paralyzed by fear of 
losing their positions, and the chief executive of a State 
hesitates, from a similar motive, to call out the militia 
to enforce the laws. Here again the moral strength of the 
community is put to a test. Let the executive feel the 
hearty support of the law-abiding citizens, however loath 
they may be to cause bloodshed, and he will make short 
work of any mob. This support, indeed, is worth more 
than all the bayonets at hiscommand, and, if it is given at 
the outset of trouble, the application of stern methods 
is likely to be necessary. 

The same forces that sustain mob action sustain military 
resistance to mob action. ‘The spirit of comradeship that 
holds a mob together is not different from the esprit de 
corps of a company of soldiers. Nay, the immediate 
motive of mob action, its justification in the minds of 
its members, has its counterpart in the law under which 
the soldiers mask their individual responsibility. But 
the annihilation of individuality in the mob is temporary, 
while that of the soldiery is habitual, the result of drill 
and discipline. The soldier is legally deprived of re- 
sponsibility for all things done by him in obedience to 
the authority placed over him. In him we find the 
same feeling of aggrandizement arising from association 
with a large body of men which we have pointed out in 
mobs, but with the soldier it is established on a perma- 
nent footing, as his normal mode of existence. ‘The 
minimization of individuality is as apparent in the flight 
of a demoralized regiment as in that of a demoralized mob. 
Nay, a regiment may easily become an armed mob by 
revolting against its commander, or under its commander 
against the authority that organized it. The fact that 
divided responsibility is as prominent a characteristic 
of a regiment as of a mob makes it important that the 
officers of the regiment should be men of well-balanced 
character, always under the influence and guidance of 
their best judgment. Even then the forces under their 
command, when these are under-excitement or under 
the momentum, so to speak, which the mind acquires, 
even in fairly well-controlled courses of action, tend to 
exceed the proper measure in executing orders or to go 
beyond the true scope and intent of the orders. In the 
latter case especially they do not differ from a mob in 
any essential respect, and are more dangerous than an 
ordinary mob, since they are organized and accustomed 
to concerted action, and are, in a way, under cover and 
protection of the law. 

Allusion has been made to the danger from a divided 
public sentiment, where a force must be enlisted from 
the people in order to cope with the lawless. It is better, 
in all doubtful cases, to collect such a force from regions 
beyond the pale of the excited district, and to restrict, 
as far as possible, communication between the force ob- 
tained and the residents within that district. 

The Constitution of the United States has provided for 
the use of the national troops in cases of insurrection, 
where request has been made to the national govern- 
ment by the State within whose jurisdiction the insur- 
rection has arisen, and only an unreasoning jealousy 
can discover in such use so conditioned an encroachment 
upon the liberty of any State or any danger that a central 
government which rests upon the choice of the people of 
the States and is always accountable to them through 
frequent elections should be able to erect itself into a 
tyranny. This is as if one were to reason thus: All 
government tends to become tyrannical: self-government 
is a sort of government; therefore, self-government 
tends to become tyrannical. 

Society, like individuals, is called sometimes to face 
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dangers which threaten its life. Self-defence justifies 
the use of force, and extreme danger justifies extreme force 
in resisting it. We, as a nation, should have sufficient 
confidence in the rulers of our own choice to permit them 
to exercise their own judgment when emergency arises, 
and to sustain them in any course of action dictated 
by honest motives and involving no wanton or unreason- 
able exercise of force, even though we may not fully agree 
with their judgment. Otherwise, we shall have cause — 
bitterly to lament our jealousy, when the time for deci- 
sive action comes and passes by unimproved, because our 
rulers have become the slaves rather than the responsible — 
servants of the people, and the central government has 
degenerated into a mere committee of the States, a mere 
Continental Congress, as it was in the years preceding 
the adoption of the present constitution. Let us not have 
to learn over again the lesson of those years. Let us” 
stand by the Constitution of the United States, and fear 
no evil from the free development of its principles. 
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A Sermon. 


BY HOPE WEST. be 


« 


In this year of our Lord 1957 there is a “‘queer cus— 
tomer” in the Black Hills upon whose lips are often 
heard these words, ‘‘That don’t make any difference.” _ 

Driving through bitter cold or blinding snow, he cheers” 
his passengers with, ‘‘That don’t make any difference,” 
climbing out of an almost impassable gulch, single-trees 
creaking, harness straining, instead of swearing, he 
assutes heaven and earth that that don’t make any 
difference. In camp, bitten by buffalo gnats to the 
limit of mortal endurance, he smilingly tells his fellow-_ 
sufferers, ‘‘That don’t make any difference.” _ 

I could find a more melodious text in the Psalms of 
David or the Epistles of Paul, I know that. But, while 
the Epistles of Paul are interesting for a few readings, 
there is nothing in the shape of print that will not tire — 
a mortal if read or heard continually. Therefore, lam 
happy to have had given me this new text. It is a 
sermon in itself. The words come nearer to having 
room for the life, the light, and the way, than any other ~ 
five that I could choose. A sermon need not be long — 
to be worth while. It is the poorest thing on the earth 
with which to kill time. PS 

We are here to do our best, always and everywhere. 
A man can do his best against the tide as well as with 
it, even more royally under difficulties than without — 
them. Old or young, sick or well, rich or poor, helped 
or hindered, we can do our best. aa 

A man is never justified in gauging his best by an-— 
other’s or by the world’s. It may be in his power to ~ 
rise even above that; but, if his best is bound to fall ve 


short of his neighbor’s, that does not signify. It is — 
his best that he is to consider. oe 
A man may do good and yet not do his best. Indeed, | 


most of us rest with doing good, leaving the better and | 
the best, if not unthought of, beyond in the unexplored 
cold and dark. This is largely failure. It is an easy, 
half-contented altogetherness: but that does not alter 
the fact that it is failure—failure and its consequences— 
for the individual and the world. 7 
It would be well for every one to know himself or | 
herself as largely a failure if he or she is not enough 
alive to be considering the better and the best; that is, 
his or her utmost endeavor in all helpful directions,— 
their utmost! ; 
Wearying! wearying to think of! 
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‘That don’t make any difference.”’ 
s ave a heaven here on earth. 
ofA grain of truth stands for all rath It is inde- 
/)ructible. So any man’s best stands for all that is best. 
|. is a part of the glory of God. Never a day dawns 
/at in it one may do his best. Environment, circum- 
ance,—these are nothing at all. 
in the heart. 
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| | Good News. 


We could soon 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Captain Amundsen. 


| I have learned with great pleasure that this dis- 
‘)nguished navigator is to come to America again this 
sjitumn, and that he will lecture on his remarkable 
» dyage and discoveries. We can give him a welcome 
»3 hospitable as his Eskimo friends, and can make him 
comfortable as they. The boards and committees 
» ho are arranging for lectures can offer nothing more 
j-aluable or attractive than he can give them. 
+» Lam afraid that the school children of this generation 
hyscept the map of the northern edge of the continent 
Jrxactly as they do the rest of the map of the world, 
» iking it for granted that, wherever there is water, peo- 
pjle can go and come, and supposing, indeed, that ‘when 
~olumbus landed on Cat Island, that and South America 
oe out upon the world—and upon the map—full 
edged. But really, in all the romance of discovery, 
>1ere is no chapter more interesting and no adventure 
"i ursued with more variation, doubt, hesitation, and 
»ciscouragement than the long series of journeys and 


©imundsen and the Gioja passed south through Behring’s 

Jiitraits. 

16 Columbus started on his discovery, not in the hope 

< finding an America, but in the search of a shorter 
tite to India. Magalhaes passed around the southern 

Soint of America and found a route across the Pacific. 

»¥— was, however, clear enough to the bold navigators 


zit his century—what Mr. Haven calls ‘‘the mythical 


entury of America”—and the next century that for sea- 
men like themselves in the northern latitudes it was 
terrible waste of time to have to go as far south as the 
suthern end of America on their way to Asia when, 
‘is Marco Polo had taught them, the India and this half- 
»abulous China stretched as far north at least as the 
cx of fifty degrees. 


So we have such vogages as those in which Henry 
Tudson and Sir Thomas Button mapped out Hudson’s 
Say; and Baffin, a few years after, with singular suc- 
3 ss, mapped out ‘both shorés of the bay which bears his 
came. 
| The discovery that Hudson’s Bay was not a channel 
why the Pacific was a terrible disappointment. Sir 
homas Button gave the western coast of Hudson’s 
Bay the name of ‘‘Hope Checked,” a sort of antithesis 
0 the ‘‘Cape of Good Hope.” And for more than two 
“iundred years no progress of importance was made in 
he ocean search for what men began to call the ‘‘North- 
‘vest Passage.”” But Samuel Hearne, in the employ of 
he Hudson Bay Company, as early as 1771, found that 
jhe Arctic Ocean extends as far to the southward as 
he latitude of 67° north. On the western side of the 
ontinent the Russian admiral Behring had discovered 
he straits which bear his name and had entered the 
‘\Mtlantic Ocean at the latitude of seventy. 
+ As soon as the Napoleonic wars left the government 
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of England free to use the officers of its navy, Sir John 
Barrow, who was at the head of the admiralty, took up 
this foundling child of the North-west Passage, and to 
him we seem to owe what may be called the great re- 
vival of such enterprises as those of Hudson and Baffin, 
Middleton and Fox. 

As early as 1818 Capt. John Ross, afterward Sir John 
Ross, was commissioned for a renewal of discovery 
looking toward the North-west Passage. Parliament 
offered a grant of £10,000 to any English ship which 
should pass the 110th meridian in those seas. Ross 
returned without doing more than revising Baffin’s sur- 
veys, and a certain dissatisfaction attended his return. 
A second expedition was fitted out under Edward Parry, 
afterward Sir Edward Parry. With two sailing ships 
Parry passed through the straits. which he called Bar- 
row’s Straits, crossed the meridian of 110, and spent 
the winter at Winter Harbor. For many years this 
was the western point of maritime discovery. 

But somebody or other was pegging away all the time, 
either by land or by sea. As early as the year 1838 
Dr. Richardson, who had been in some of the former 
expeditions, and Messrs. Dease and Simpson by going 
down the Mackenzie River completed the outline of the 
northern coast of the continent. I am conscious that I 
write of this with the more interest because I think that 
I drew the first map for the engraver which was published 
in America, in displaying the results of this great dis- 
covery. My map was printed in the Monthly Chronicle 
of June, 1840. The coast line once found, one and 
another voyage from Behring Straits gave us more and 
more information. The American whalers passed up 
to the Arctic Ocean through Behring Straits in enter- 
prises far more adventurous than those which Burke 
commemorated a hundred years before. 

The Royal Geographical Society and the English 
government and enterprising Englishmen who gave 
money, time, and strength to the expeditions were try- 
ing this route and that, all of which came to a crisis, 
when on the 28th of April, 1852, Robert John Le Mesurier 
M’Clure, travelling over ice and snow from the west, 
opened a copper cylinder on Winter Island, in which 
was a record made by Capt. McClintock. M’Clure and 
McClintock had approached Melville Island, one from 
the west and one from the east. He left in the copper 
cylinder the inseription, ‘‘Opened and copied by his old 
friend and messmate upon this date, April 28, 1852.” 
He then went back to his own ship, the Investigator, in 
which he had entered the Arctic Ocean from Behring 
Straits. 

What followed on this connection between the east 
and the west was the transfer of Capt. M’Clure and all 
his men from the Investigator on the west to the Reso- 
lute on the east. Capt. M’Clure, by his passage across 
hundreds of miles of ice, had passed around the conti- 
nent. 

But no vessel ever passed around the continent until 
Capt. Amundsen, with twenty companions, passed 
through Behring Straits in the summer of 1906. It 
was three years since he had left Norway 

In the mean time he and his associates, had wintered 
with Eskimo tribes, who had never seen white men be- 
fore. He and his companions had made discoveries with 
regard to magnetism, of which he will tell us this winter, 
which may prove of great importance to the navigation 
of the world. It is worth remembering that his vessel 
was smaller than the famous Santa Maria of Christopher 
Columbus. 

He will receive a cordial welcome. 

Epwarp E. Hae. 
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On the Last Day of Vacation. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD, 


When next winter the duties come pressing, 
And not only duties, but joys,~ 

Just recall what you learned in the summer 
Far away from the rush and the noise: 


How the tides take their time. and the flowers; 
How the mountains preach daily repose: 
And the clouds the beauty of drifting. 
Whence and whither the only One knows. 


How hurry and worry are man-made. 
And ripening much the best way: 

And carolling rather than delving 
Perhaps fits the scheme for to-day. 


So plan to do less on the morrow; 
The world will go on just the same: 
The Lord was directing this planet 
Years before you were “playing the game.” 


Recall how the weather affected 

Your house-mates to moods grave and gay. 
And call it your mission this winter 

To be just a dive sunny day. 


A Minister’s Vacation. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


I 


The glory of the Berkshire Hills! To be 
sure we miss the ocean with his moods and 
and tenses, but all is not missed. If you 
ascend one of these splendid hills, you are 
transported as by magic of Alladin’s lamp 
into a magnificent cathedral, and worship is 
instinctive. All around are the eternal hills, 
and above is the dome of heaven woven by 
nature’s loom. ‘The shades of night are fall- 
ing, and the sunset captivates one’s soul. 
There is intense purple now on the hills as 

. they roll away into the distance, and over 
them are the colors which the angels paint. 
Later we are bathed in mystic night. Arc- 
turus, the Great Bear, Polaris, and Cassiopeia 
are our companions, and they lend us emo- 
tions which the art galleries of Europe cannot 
impart. Is it not worth the while to live 
simply to see the full moon? Here we are, 
then, far away from the madding crowd and 
sea levels and the strain of the ministry, lis- 
tening to the pipes of Pan and enjoying the 
beauties of nature, and indulging in long 
walks and vigorous games, getting ready for 
our work, And I must not forget to tell you 
that an occasional book squares one with one’s 
conscience and keeps the mind from becom- 
ing fallow. 

This remark takes me back to the last meet- 
ing of the New York Ministers’ Club,—I take 
the liberty of calling it this, I think the tech- 
nical name is Ministers’ luncheon. ‘The chat 
reverted to books,—books that a minister 
should put in his valise for the vacation. 
“Partners of Providence” was a good novel; 
Raleigh’s Shakespeare was good reading; 
there was a charm about “Acton and_ his 
Circle”; ‘‘the Memoir of Henry Sidgwick” 
was one of the most suggestive pieces of biog- 
raphy that had appeared lately, it was full of 
pregnant suggestion; the “‘Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen” was well worth perusal; 
James’s “ Pragmatism” was about leaving the 
press; but, if one wanted a deep insight into 
the workings of governments, no book could 
be better recommended for sanity, large and 
legal-mindedness, with many a suggestion for 
a good sermon, than “Studies in History and 
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Jurisprudence” by James Bryce, the author 
of the ‘American Commonwealth,” and the 
present British ambassador to the United 
States. And thus the chat ran and many 
another good book was mentioned. That 
téte-d-téte is responsible for my selection of 
books for the present summer, and I never 
had a more profitable time. Let no one think 
that all the time was devoted to bookish in- 
terests: the reading of them was sandwiched 
between innumerable out of-door sports and 
diversions that made muscle and red cor- 
puscles. 

Of the number of books mentioned I se- 
lected four for my solid reading, and deter- 
mined, come what might, to read them. For 
the first time in my life I have managed to 
fulfil a vacation promise made to myself. Of 
these the ‘‘Memoir of Henry Sidgwick” has 
been a great inspiration to me, Of this man 
it could be said, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” andit was said. A professor of moral 
philosophy, a fearless thinker, he combined to 
an unusual degree light, or what he calls 
stccum lumen, and sympathy. Here is the 
philosopher, the writer of ethical works, the 
educational organizer, constrained to say :— 


“ And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


There is nothing mushy in his make-up. 
He is rigidly rational and ethical. Duty is 
the supreme word in his universe. He would 
not barter his intellectual birthright for a 
mess of mystical pottage. He would not 
apply the blow pipe to passion as Browning 
does in “‘James Lee.” He had a philosopher 
inside him looking at him all the while. And 
yet he was as tender as a woman, full of the 
ideal and of faith. Listen to his words as his 
life was ebbing: “I hold on—or try to hold 
on— to duty and to love; and through love 
to touch the larger hope.” ‘I regret to leave 
the world where I have found it so sweet to 
live.” To Father Tyrrell he wrote: ‘“‘Not as 
a thinker, but as a weak, human being, aided 
and cheered in his weakness by human sym- 
pathy, I thank you for your kind words.” 
Here are words that he designed to be 
read over his grave, but they were not used: 
“Let us commend to the love of God with 
silent prayer the soul of a sinful man who 
partly tried to do his duty. It is by his wish 
that I say over his grave these words and no 
more.” 

Theoretically Ire placed ethics upon an in- 
ductive basis. He believed the right was 
knowable as an ideal toward which we may 
indefinitely approximate, if not absolutely. 
This ideal is infinitely constraining and yet 
finitely flexible. It is the same law, but differ- 
ent for each. Cicero explains it as ‘The 
same for you as for me, here and at Athens, 
now and forever.” He did not believe, but 
hoped, there is a God, a moral order, a su- 
preme principle of wisdom and benevolence. 
Duty was as real to Sidgwick as the physical 
world. And, after all, theism is our deepest 
need. here is a mind and heart back of 
phenomena. He tried to fancy himself a 
positivist adoring Gutenburg, the inventor 
of printing; but he found the conception im- 
possible. 

His attitude toward life is wholesome. He 
awoke each morning with fresh faith in prog- 
ress of some sort. ‘I have a golden rule 
never to think about myself for more than 
half an hour in the twenty-four.” He was 
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always concerned about things of the mind, 
He felt it was easy enough to live, but he could 
get no satisfaction of thinking about livi 
In the last meeting of the Synthetic Socie 
where a few lights came together to discuss 
the great problems of life, he appealed for pire — 
spirituality in human supplication, and urged 
those present to desire only those things tha 
could not pass away. Here isa man who trie 
to live Christianity instead of resting sa 
fied with a theory of the origin of the Gospe 
The world is better for such a life, and in 
death the cause of the education of women — 
suffered a great loss, : 
“Pragmatism,” by Prof. William James, is 
rather a disappointing book, if one happens © 
to be looking for a system of philosophy. 
This is not the place for a philosophical dis- 
cussion; but, if any one cares about it, James 
proposes an apparently new method in a 
theory of knowledge. I say apparently, for 
the reason that Plato and Kant tried to do 
exactly the same thing. Pragmatism is a 
very modest thing: it blushes like a maiden 
when it faces these bold philosophers. 
modesty, however, disappears after the fi 
blush. For pragmatism is a high court of © 
arbitration: it proposes to settle all meta- \ 
physical disputes,—disputes indeed that 
might otherwise be interminable. How does 
it settle them? What is the open sesame? — 
Just this: it traces all metaphysical theories” 
to their practical consequences. It asks wha 
practical consequence a certain thought 
produce, either in the realm of knowledge 0i 
the sphere of conduct, But did not Kant, t 
system maker and idealist, write his “CG 
tique of Pure Reason’’ in order to clear away 
the underbrush of thought, rank abstrac- — 
tions, that had accumulated from time imme- - 
morial in order to give us a firm basis for 4 
theory of practical conduct? Surely there i 
nothing new under the sun. Philosophy. 
like literature, always needs its critics. T 
monistic philosopher and he of the empirica 
type will continue to weave theories of 
universe till the crack of doom, and it is we 
to have pragmatism lie in the midst of their | 
theories like the corridor of a hotel. Tt ion 
therefore critical and not constructive. Itis | 
like a man who has listened to two sermons, — 
representing two different theologies, trying 
to determine what is true in each. So far so | 
good. It surely has its mission to perform 
But the need for constructive philosophy i 
just as great. The idealism of Kant, albeit 
the belly-band of his universe was tight, and in 
spite of the fact that a carriage and four could | 
drive through his fundamental notions, has | 
inspired the. thinking of the world and called | 
it away from sordid materialism. g | 
The philosophy that the present time | 
needs more than ever is one that shall give us — 
a principle to account for the whole of ouf — 
life-—not something that is complete or | 
closed, but something that rationalizes all the — 
development and contradictions of our life. | 
This something must be in harmony with all | 
the facts of our life, and must satisfy the | 
deepest needs of the soul. We find a sugges | 
tion of what this something is from our ow? | 
inner life. It is here and here alone we must | 
discover what the underlying principle of the | 
universe is. A failure to recognize this is | 
the great weakness I find in this book, ‘The 
chapter on the ““One and Many” recognizes 
all kinds of unity except the unity of com 
sciousness. But it is only that one soul 
the universe, moulded into all its diversi 


d 
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gat will satisfy the religious instincts of man. 
\: s a religious philosophy, pragmatism would 


4, Feat, our aspirations and ideals, we shall be 
atisfied with nothing less than an all-em- 
gi ‘racing world-ground in whom all things work 
jogether, and in whom all the discords of life 
re lost in eternal harmony. I presume 
oe James would agree with us in this, 
nd, if so, would assume a better attitude than 


(To be continued.) 
The Diary of a Saint. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE, 


) There is good precedent, I think, for writing 
a book one has not seen, and some excellent 
feviews are said to have been so written. 
Oc “he book J have in mind, though yet unseen, 
; mone the less well known to me, first by 

pading it in the manuscript, and then by 

eing it through the press, reading it all re- 
)eatedly in the various proof-forms. Famil- 
juity has bred increasing respect, rising into 
»2verent admiration. I refer to the Awto- 
y wography and Diary of Elizabeth P. Channing, 
as Mr. Stephenson Browne, in the New 
) ork Times, speaks of as “‘a wonderful record 
aif thirty years of Christian goodness and 
jatience exercised in active life. If Mr. Arlo 
tates,” he continues, ‘‘had not taken the 
‘itle The Deary of a Sarnt for one of his mate 


‘old, and, second, a daily record of in- 
»jidents and thoughts, through the riper 
eats of her life. Hers was a life cast 
| simple lines, yet flooded with interests, 
Bee ptically circumscribed, but spiritually 

mlarged. ‘That brevity, clearness, direct- 
ess, wit, consecration, with which her living 
tterances were filled, and which characterize 
his Kindling Thoughts, are manifest on every 
» yage of this book. It will be welcome news 
jo many, as it is this day to me, that it is now 
ih os sale at the book-room, 25 Beacon Street, 

ston. 


ae ) 


If the men and women of this gener- 
tion are wise, the edition will be quickly sold. 
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Aw OpE To Harvarp. By Witter Bynner, 
- Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1 net.— 
» If you haven’t seen Bynner’s ode,” writes 
'jme Harvard man to another, “hasten, 
jurry, run; waste no time until you have 
“\t copy of your own. ‘Tell every Harvard 
/ man to get one, quick! Here is everything 
fou think and know and feel about your 
‘Alma Mater. Here are your memories, your 
jun, your dreams, your friendships, your 
“professors, your familiar sights and sounds 
eae between covers. Why, man, if you 
‘lon’t know what you ought to feel when you 
fo back to the old place, this will tell you, 
= you will realize that you have really 


yeen feeling the whole of it all the time.” 
Perhaps the book needs no further recom- 
nendation, but it is true that the poet seems 
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phase of student life, and he is gay, tender, 
earnest, thoughtful by turns. ‘There are 
other poems here well worth the reading. 
Of these we quote one of the shortest, en- 
titled ‘““Now, O my Mother” :— 


Unheeding I had often heard 

How, when you were but three, 

You had a doll whose face was blurred, 
A broken doll was she, 

And yet the cracks and seams and glue 
Meaning the deeper need of you, 

You took her to your mother-breast, 
And held her close and loved her best. 


Now, O my Mother, when I come 
From what I thought disgrace, 
With all the slow, unhappy sum > 
Of failure in my face,— 

When there is nothing left to do, 
But just to tell it all to you,— 

Oh, how I’ll show the world of men! 
You took me to your heart again. 


THE Quest, By Frederick Van Eeden. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co.—A book of 
over-five hundred well-filled pages, the mean- 
ing of which lies confessedly in the reader’s 


application of its half-veiled suggestions, | 


and a translation at that, must be very good 
indeed in order to attract readers. But in 
this case the translator’s conviction is assur- 
edly justified, and, if the book does not find 
readers in its English form, then so much 
the worse for the readers, who will miss a 
work of unusual power and forceful sugges- 
tion. Its English title suggests its scope 
more plainly than does that by which it is 
known in Holland, De Kleine Johannes. It 
is the story of man’s search for truth, for the 


answer to the riddle of the Sphinx, for the} 


eternal meaning of goodness that must be 
sought amid the confusion and conflicting 
interests of the world to-day. ‘The mental 
experiences of a man thinking in earnest, the 
lessons forced upon him, the clearing away 
of ancient superstitions and accepted restric- 
tions, are all illuminated by the story of 
Johannes, put in a form that admits the 
broadest treatment.. In its pages are re- 
flected phases of modern thought, judged by 
eternal standards. Parts of the story are 
very lovely, parts are very terrible; but that 
it accomplishes its mission of making a man 
think while he is reading it, there can be 
little doubt. 


LORENZO OF SaRZANA. By _ Elizabeth 
Lewis. Boston: Richard G, Badger. $1.50. 
This story of artist life in Genoa has a 
good deal of “‘local color” ingeniously laid 
on, In the first place the subject is com- 
paratively new, at least much more novel 
than the everlasting portrayal of artist life 
in Florence and Rome, though, of course, 
many of the details are much the same. 
Miss Lewis has ‘‘got up” her Genoese his- 
tory very creditably, and, though occasionally 
Miss Mary Mortimer’s ignorance of historical 
facts seems rather too much lugged in, that 
“the punishment may fit the crime,” on the 
whole we are not greatly bored with Andrea 
Doria and the rest of it, We think, how- 
ever, that the author’s forte is not specially 
the light and airy humor in which she fre- 
quently tries to indulge. For instance, it is 
not very witty to say that in Greece “‘they 
have a sort of barrel-stave, chicken-coop 
affair with which they surmount an unoffend- 
ing mule, and call a saddle.” But there is 


much that is really better than this, To 


‘Smith. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


$1.25.—Mrs. 
mirror up to nature 


Id 


begin with, there is a fairly interesting story, 
though a little too blood-and-thunderish,— 
only one must be ready for anything in Italy! 


THE Kincpom or LicHr. By George 
Record Peck. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Mr. Peck is general counsel of a 
prominent Western railroad, and was recently 
the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It is not often that one may turn to 
a busy lawyer for reinforcement of the things 
of the spirit, for a presentation of the ideal 
that may illuminate every vocation and 
cheer every man’s life. The informal ad- 
dress to his fellow-members of the Phantom 
Club is an appeal for that course of living 
which recognizes always and without ceasing 
the value of the mind. Mr. Peck believes 
that the kingdom of light is open to all who 
seek the light, that in every calling there is 
something noble, and that, whatever fate 
may befall man, nothing can happen so bad 
as that he should forget everything but the 
profit of the hour, the food, raiment, the 
handful of silver, the ribbon to wear on the 
coat, 


PRISONERS OF ForRTUNE. By Ruel Perley 
$1.50.— 
This tale of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
has much to say of ‘‘the doings of pirate 
men and the harsh perversities of the sea.” 
Though it has the light 4nd sweetness of a 


woman’s love to brighten it, it is, in the main, 


a story full of the wrath of God and of man 
and of the angry ocean, and one takes it up, 
fairly warned in the beginning. To the 
Boston boy of 1704 came adventures and 
perils, with flavor of wrecks and pirates and 
secret treasure, such as may well set the 
reader’s blood a-tingling, and incline him to 


‘thank his stars for the shelter of a roof over 


his head and a lock to his door. 


THE TALKING Woman. By May Isabel 
Fisk. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Fisk’s monologues hold the 
in uncompromising 
fashion, and women themselves have been 
first to appreciate their clever hits and to 
enjoy their humor. ‘To be fully appreciated, 
they should be read aloud on a hotel piazza 
where knitting and embroidery flourish, and 
gossip is not too strictly forbidden. 


THE HOLY GHOST 


A Sunday-school 
Lesson 


Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


A Paper read at the National Conference of 


Unitarian and other Christian Churches, Sep- 
tember 18, 1878. Sent Free. Address Miss 
L, Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 
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The Wind in the East. 


One morning our Clarissa Jane began the day all wrong: 

She wouldn’t tet her hair be curled, though it looked queer 
and long; 

She put her ruffled apron on, and ’twas her best one, too; 

She scared the little boy next door, and made a great ado; 

She went out in the garden beds, and picked a great bouquet; 

She gathered phlox and mignonette and roses, so they say, 

And lovely Canterbury bells, that had more buds than 
flowers; 

She watered ’em, she sprinkled ’em, just like hard thunder 
showers. 


‘What ails the child?” then mother said, “I don’t know in 
the least ”— mt 

But grandma answered: ‘Don’t you see the wind is in the 
east? 


For full a week it’s blown and blown, day after day, the same. 
When once the pleasant west wind comes, she’ll change 
Clarissa Jane.” ; 
-O grandma always knows what’s right, yes, what she 
says is best; : 
For, when next morning came, why, then, the wind blew 
from the west; 
Clarissa Jane, all curled and sweet, was just the nicest child; 
She did a square of patchwork first, she felt so good and mild. 


Well, next she rolled her dolls all out, and then gave one 
away 
To Nan, the gardener’s little girl, who dearly loves to play ; 
She never asked for cookies once, she read her primer 
through; 
A little girl more ladylike I guess you never knew. 
_Qh! all she said and all she did I can’t begin to tell. 
When bedtime came she Still was good, till fast asleep she 
fell— 
If only it weren’t up so high, I’d tell the weather vane: 
“Oh, never turn, please, toward the east, you know 
Clarissa Jane.” 
—A.T Frost, in Cooking-School Magazine. 
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A Little Pioneer. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“ Now, father, don’t be down-hearted. We 
shall succeed, and perhaps you and mother 
will join us in New Providence by and by.” 

“Rhode Island is good enough for me, and 
New Providence is a long way off,” replied 
the old man, sadly. ‘‘Coventry is my home, 
and I want no other.” 

“But Coventry is getting crowded. 
is no future for our five children. You 
were a pioneer, father. Shall your chil- 
dren stay in the same old nest?” 

_“Tt’s the baby we'll be missing most,” 
said Mrs. Sanford. ‘There never was such a 
baby in all the world.” 

“That’s exactly what you’ve said about 
every one of our five,” laughed the daughter. 

“Think of the journey,” persisted the 
mother. “It is wrong to take so young a 
child into the wilderness, and the winter 
coming on.” 

“We'll be in New Providence before the 
snow sets in, and little Ben will be taken 
good care of. Bless him!” ‘The black- 
eyed baby leaped in his mother’s arms and 
crowed loudly as he met her smile. 

“A wife must follow her husband, mother. 
Have you forgotten your own struggles and 
hardships?” 

“Well, it seems different for your children,” 
said the older woman, wiping away a tear. 

Coventry was a saddened village that 
morning, for a large number of people were 
to set out on the journey to North-western 
Massachusetts, to make new homes in what 
was then the genuine wilderness, 


There 
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What we make now in a few hours free 
from. care and anxiety, the old settlers 
accomplished only by many days of tedious 
travel. 

They carried their household goods with 
them on heavy vehicles drawn by oxen 
mainly. ‘The older folk walked by the 
loaded wagons, the children frisking by their 
side or taking turns in riding when they 
were weary. 

Israel Cole was the fortunate owner of a 
stout little pony which the wife rode, the 
black-eyed baby in her arms. 

On the whole, the party enjoyed their 
journey. The outdoor life in the pure air 
gave them sound sleep at night. It was 
interesting to see a new country and have 
the companionship of so many friends and 
neighbors. 

The children considered it a long, glorious 
picnic with its eating out of doors and the 
novelty of sleeping under pine bough roofs, 
They wished it might last forever. 

The weather was fine and the country 
one blaze of color from the autumn foliage 
in its perfection. 

After crossing the Connecticut River 
and leaving the scattered settlements behind, 
progress became much slower. There were 
no regular roads, and their path merely a 
trail, blazed out by the earliest pioneers 
and hunters. ‘he leaves faded and fell; 
the days grew colder and shorter; an early 
winter was hastening to meet them. But 
the company were nearing their journey’s 
end, and were in good health and spirits. 

They started an hour earlier one morning, 
hoping, by extra effort, to reach a point not 
far from their destination. The noon of the 
next day would then witness the journey’s 
end. ‘The fine weather had departed, and 
there were signs of an approaching storm. 
The sky was overcast with dark, sullen 
clouds, and @ chill in the air hinted of snow. 
The party pushed on resolutely and in silence. 
Even the children were anxious to reach their 
new home. 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Cole called 
out to her husband that something was 
wrong about the saddle, for she felt herself 
slipping. 

Israel Cole gave up his ox-goad to a neigh- 
bor, and hastened to his wife’s aid. 

The four older children had crawled up on 
the load, and sat there in company ‘with 
Damaris, the young serving maid. 

“Be good children and stay on the load 
until mother comes; and, Jenny, keep the 
tippet around your neck. Remember your 
sore throat,” called out Mrs. Cole, as the 
procession moved on ahead. 

The little round-faced, misehievous Jenny 
flashed back a smile, showing all her tiny 
pearls of teeth. She was such a rogue, Mrs. 
Cole never felt quite easy to have her out 
of sight, 

The work of repair took much longer 
time than Israel Cole relished. He glanced 
anxiously at the gray clouds, and said 
finally: “I think all is right now, wife. We 
must hasten, lest our party get too far 
ahead.” 

They went on for some distance, but all 
sight or sound of the party had died away. 

“Are you sure we are on the right trail?” 
at last inquired Mrs. Cole, anxiously, 

“No, I am not,” replied her husband, 
frankly. ‘Indeed, I am sure we .have wan- 
} dered from it. The thing is to get back, 
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Jereboam seems tired out. Suppose 
wait here while I look about a little,” 
more than an hour Mrs. Cole waited, n 
and then calling out to her husband and 
responding. At last he returned dejected 
shaking his head. “It’s no use, wife, 
must get down and help me. Your 
are better than mine. Tie Jereboam, 
put Ben in some safe place. He’s too h 
to carry about.” 

“He ws heavy,” sighed the mother; 
grows heavier every day. I’m glad 
asleep. I'll wrap him up in my shawl a 
put him under this big tree. ‘Tie Jereboan 
the other side, so he won’t trample on the bo 

After all was arranged, the par 
searched anxiously for the axe marks 
the trees which blazed out the way. 
was beginning to grow dark, and the fi 
flakes of snow floated down on the 
breeze that had arisen. 

Suddenly Mrs. Cole stooped and picked 
something. q 

“It’s Jenny’s tippet,’ she exclaimed 
“She'll catch her death! What a naughty | 
little lass!” 

“Tm glad, for once,’”’ said her husban 
“It shows we are at last on the right 
Yes, here are the axe-marks. Now, let’s 
back for Ben as quickly as possible. W 
that?” 

It was the sound of some animal evid 
in terror, and they heard the crashing thr 
the underbrush and the rapid hoof 
which spoke of a hurried flight. 4 

“It’s Jereboam. He’s broken loose,” 
gasped Mrs. Cole. ‘It must be a bear 
a panther! O baby, baby!” 

As swiftly as possible, they made th 
way back to the big beech-tree. But wh 
was the tree? Turn in whatever way 
could, they were unable to find it. h 
rushed hither and thither, crying, shouti 
stopping to listen, ‘ 

The dark night shut down and the mourn 
ful wind wailed through the tree tops, m 
stirring up the dead leaves, again bringing 
flurries of snowflakes. 

At last, after an exhausting hour, the 
down to rest on a fallen tree trunk. W 
could they do next? 

“O Israel,’ sobbed the poor mother, 
was the dearest baby in all the world. N 
of the others were like him, ‘Think of 
black eyes and his round little arms! 
baby, baby!” - 

Suddenly in the lull of the storm ca 
a sound which made the parents spring 
their feet. r 

Stealing through the wail of the 
and the roaring of the pine boughs 
the sweetest music that ever ravished 
parent’s ear,—the laugh and coo of a hap 
baby just awakening from a sound hea 
slumber, 

Guided by that sound, they crept al 
in the darkness. Nearer and nearer it cat 
until the mother, falling on her knees 
the old beech, put out an eager hand 
touched the warm, round cheek of her li 
one. 

What were storm and darkness now te 
parents? The whole forest to them 
full of light, and every sigh through 
harp strings of the pine boughs was as sW 
as an angel’s song, 

There they sat until loud shouts and 
flare of torches told that they had 
missed, and their friends had come in se 


ed 
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: ‘It seems that Jereboam had been discov- 

i ted at the end of the procession, and several 

| 1en, fearing disaster, had turned back. 

+ Jereboam never revealed why he broke 
pose and deserted the baby,—whether it 

ras from. some fret of the harness, some 

‘sar of lurking wild beasts, or just pure 


-| Nor did naughty Jenny suffer from the 
oss of her tippet. If any allusion was made 
it, she would say demurely, ‘““You see I 


escendants are still numerous in Northern 
_herkshire. 

» As for the tippet, it was long cherished 
> \y Jenny’s grandchildren, and still rests in 
ote case of a local museum, a charming 
»/j2minder of the Good Old Days of Providence 
- |Mantations, 


{ 
t Cap, the Fire Dog. 
rin aes 

i Cap had lived with the firemen ever since 
Me could remember. He had been brought 
»/9 the station when he was only a little 
‘uppy, and every fireman loved him and 
»seclared that Cap was the wisest dog that 
»ie had ever seen. 
° One fireman had taught Cap to stand on 
jis back feet and say, “‘Bow-wow!”’ when- 
© ver he was hungry. Another fireman had 
Jiaught him to scratch the floor below the 
vyater faucet and bark whenever he was 
yinirsty. 
>> He could walk on his back feet, drink from 
fae fire hose, and drag the hose about when- 
4“ Wver he was told to do so. 

©!) The chief of the fire department said that 
» ap could do more “tricks” than any dog 
: had ever seen, and the best one of all 


»e had learned to do without ever having 
} een told how to do it. 

+) The firemen slept upstairs over the station 
=1a long rows of white beds, and, whenever 
‘Jae fire bell rang in the night, the firemen 
\rould spring from their beds, dress before 
ou could say “Jack Robinson,” run to the 
© our large holes in the floor, and come sliding 
_Jown the poles one after another: then they 
“ont run to the horses, which at the sound 
f the bell had found their places in front 
© /£ the engine, the hose-cart, the hook-and- 
oa wagon, and the chief’s cart, buckle 
yn the harness, and each fireman would 
pring into place ready to drive away to 
be fire. 

Cap longed to slide down the poles as 
‘/he firemen did, ‘but of course that was 
jomething no dog could do. So, if he hap- 
‘yened to be upstairs, as he often was, when 
‘he fire beil rang in the daytime, he would 
im to the stairway, clear the steps at three 


is 
a 


'}ounds, and spring to his place on the seat 
*‘)eside the chief. 

)/ But at night Cap stayed downstairs, 
‘jleeping very near the telephone and fire 
ell; and, when the alarm sounded, the fire- 
qen would hear Cap’s loud ‘‘Bow-wow!” 
jImost as soon as they heard the bell, and, 


~|f them. 

\| “He is the best fireman in the station,” 
jhe chief would sometimes say. “He is 
jlways dressed and ready for work.” And 
he firemen would laugh and pat Cap’s head, 
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and say that, if they slept in their clothes as 
Cap did, they, too, would be ready and in 
their places in one minute. 

But no fireman ever slept after the bell 
rang, and not one of them was ever known 
to say, “Wait a minute,” or, “I am too 
sleepy to go.” Even the horses would run 
to their places the instant they heard the 
bell, so Cap thought it his place to do the 
same, 

One night there was a great storm, and 
something happened to the telephone and 
fire bells, so that they could not ring; and, 
in the night time, when all was dark and 
still, and all the firemen and the fire horses 
were sound asleep, a house caught fire, and 
the policeman on the street corner ran to 
the telephone to call the firemen out. 

The fire bell tried its best to ring; but, 
instead of a loud ‘‘Ding-a-ling,” it could 
say nothing more than ‘“‘Bz-z.”’ 

Not a fireman heard it. 

Not even a fire horse moved. 

“Bz-z-z!” said the bell again, and sud- 
denly Cap opened his eyes, and with a loud 
“Bow-wow-wow!” sprang to his place in 
the chief’s cart. 

The firemen rolled out of their beds, and 
each one asked: “Did you hear that? Did 
the fire bell ring?”’ And the answer came: 
“No, it was only Cap barking; but he is 
certainly saying ‘fire.’ We had better dress 
and slide down and see about it.” 

““Bow-wow! bow-wow-wow!” barked Cap. 

‘“‘B-z-z-z!”’ said the bell just as the first 
fireman came sliding down the pole. 

“Fire!” shouted the fireman. ‘Cap was 
right. Come on!” And in a moment there 
was a clattering of many hoofs as the fire 
horses dashed to their places, the jingling 
of harness as it dropped into place on the 
horses’ backs, shouts of “Fire, keep out of 
the street!” from the policeman in front of 
the station, and “‘clang, clang, clang!” 
from the gongs of the engine, the hose cart, 
the hook-and-ladder wagon, and the chief’s 
cart as they dashed away down the street. 

The fire was soon found and put out; and, 
when the people who lived in the burning 
laouse came out to thank the firemen, the 
chief patted Gap on the head and said: ‘Do 
not thank us. Thank Cap. He is the best 
fireman of us all.”’ And Cap, who had never 
for one moment ceased his ‘‘Bow-wow-wow!”’ 
wagged his tail and said, dog fashion, “I 
did the best I could, but I am not a fireman, 
I am only Cap, the fire dog.””—Edna Everett, 
im Kindergarten Review, 


In Grade Five. 


“Tt is too warm in the school-room,” said 
the pretty new teacher. ‘‘Earle, will you 
please set the door ajar?” 

Earle walked quietly to the door behind 
Miss Spring, while she went on explaining 
multiplication of fractions. He opened the 
door a very little, then he shook it,—shook 
it as hard as he could shake a heavy school- 
room door, and not make a noise to disturb 
the class. Really, all he could do was to 
push it back and forth two or three times. 
Then he closed it, and walked back to his 
seat, rather red in the face, because he felt 
sure he had not jarred it much, not enough 
to cool the room at all. 

When the lesson was finished, Miss Spring’ 
looked at the door. 

“The door has closed itself,’ she said. | 
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“Set it ajar again, please, Earle, and a little 
more this time.” 

Very much embarrassed, because he knew 
how little he could shake it, Earle went for- 
ward, tried again to shake the door, gave it 
up as before, and went back to sit down, 


very limp, in his seat. Nobody laughed, to 
his relief, but some of the pupils did look 
puzzled. “Why did he not mind?” their 
faces seemed to ask. Suddenly Miss Spring 
began to smile, 

“YT do not believe Earle knows what it is 
to set a door ajar,”’ she said kindly. 

Then Mollie Prescott laughed out loud. 
She saw what kind of a jar Earle knew about. 

Miss Spring shook her head at Mollie, and 
went on to say, gently :— 

“Jar is a strange word, isn’t it? Some- 
times it means to shake, sometimes it means 
what the cookies are kept in, you know, and 
sometimes, when it has a little a fastened on 
in front, it means just this,’””—and she went 
to the door, and opened it a good wide crack. 
Gertrude L. Stone, in Sunday School Times. 


The Appetite of a Bird. 


The average man, if he had a bird’s ap- 
petite, would devour from thirty to thirty- 
one pounds of food a day, which would be a 
tax on the larder. 

Recent experiments have proved that the 
average bird manages to eat abou¢ one-fifth 
of his own weight daily with ease, if he can 
get so much food, and in a wild state, though 
the bird has to hunt for his daily provender, 
he is eating a large part of the time during 
the day and manages to get his full rations. 

The smaller the bird, the more voracious 
seems to be its appetite and its power of 
absorption. 

A German scientist recently kept a canary 
under observation for a month. The little 
creature weighed only sixteen grams, but 
in the course of the month it managed to eat 
512 grams weight of food; that is, about 
thirty-two times its own weight. ‘The bird 
must therefore have eaten its own weight 
in food every day. 

An ordinary man with a canary’s appe- 
tite would consume 150 pounds of food a day. 

But the canary is an extreme case. ‘The 
ordinary bird, in good health, will be satisfied 
with one-fifth of its weight a day by way of 
food.—Answers. 


“Effie,” said Margie, who was laboriously 
spelling words from a first reader, ““how can 
I tell which is a ‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?” 
“Why,” replied Effie, wisely, ‘‘the ‘d’ has 
its tummy on its back.’”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


HAND. 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
makes every pore 


ating bath; 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The International Congress 
Programme. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


All who are in sympathy with the pur- 
poses and principles of the International 
Council, and who desire the increase of relig- 
ious freedom, unity, and brotherhood, are 
invited to become members of the Congress. 
No assent to any formal dogma or adhesion 
to any particular church is required for mem- 
bership. Application for membership, en- 
closing the fee of one dollar, may be made at 
any time to the secretary at his office at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Registra- 
tion will be facilitated by sending dues and 
securing membership cards in - advance. 
The membership card will entitle the holder 
to admission to all the meetings of the Boston 
Congress. For the reception, the banquet, 
‘and the excursions special tickets will be re- 
quired. 

REGISTRATION. 


The headquarters of the Congress will be 
in the building of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, adjoining the 
State House. 

The headquarters will be open daily from 
September 21 to September 28 inclusive, 
from 8.00 A.M. to 8.00 P.M. Guests, members, 
and visitors arriving before Sunday evening, 
September 22, will register at the head- 
quarters, where committees will be present 
to welcome delegates and strangers and ex- 
tend to them any courtesies in their power. 

Members who have obtained their member- 
ship tickets in advance will register in Room 
1 and obtain their badges, programmes, and 
necessary tickets. 

Foreign guests will register in Room 1. 

American delegates, who have not already 
become members, will register and obtain 
their membership cards in Room 3. 

These arrangements will also be in force 
on Sunday, September 22. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the 
registration office will be in Gilbert Hall, 
Tremont Temple. After Sunday night there 
will be no opportunity to register at head- 
quarters, all such work being transferred to 
Tremont Temple. 

The railroad secretary will be at his desk 
in Gilbert Hall, Tremont Temple, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

Speakers and foreign delegates will be 
provided with hospitality by the Hospitality 
Committee from Saturday night until, Fri- 
day morning. 

The headquarters of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee will be in Room 1. 

Badges are furnished free to all members 
of the Council, and will be necessary for ad- 
mission to the different meetings and for 
participation in the excursions. Members 
are requested also to have with them con- 
stantly their membership cards. 

A Post-office for the use of members will be 
found in Room 1, at which will be delivered 
mail, telegrams, and packages addressed to 
members at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Stamps and paper can be obtained at the 
desk. Writing can be done in the library, 
except when the room is in use for meetings, 
Cable address ‘Unitarian, Boston.” 


SUNDAY,. SEPTEMBER 22. 


10.30 A.M. _Members of the Congress will 
conduct ‘services in the different city and 


‘| suburban churches. 
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(See special circular 
announcing the churches, preachers, and 
times of services.) 

At 4.00 p.m. there will be an organ recital 
in the. First Church, corner Berkeley and 
Marlboro Streets, Mr. ‘Arthur Foote, organist. 
This recital will be open to the public. 

At 8.00 p.m, the opening meeting of the Con- 
gress will be held in Symphony Hail, corner 
Massachusetts Avenue and Huntington Ave- 
nue, ‘The music will be led by a chorus from 
the Handel and Haydn Society, Mr. Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor, Mr. B. L. Whelpley, 
organist, ‘Three addresses will be given by 
Rey. TI. R. Slicer, All Souls’ Church, New 
York, Dr. Edward E. Hale, chaplain United 
States Senate, Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee, Ala., on the greetings and mes- 
sage of the Congress. The entire hall will be 
open to the public. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


9.00 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

10.00 A.M, and 2.00 P.M. Meetings in 
Tremont Temple of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 

8.00 P.M. Reception at the Hotel Somer- 
set, corner of Commonwealth Avenue and 
the Fenway. Admission will be restricted 
to members of the Congress, and will be by 
special ticket which is furnished free to mem- 
bers when they register. There will be brief 
addresses by Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., governor 
of the Commonwealth; Prof. Montet, the 
retiring president of the International Coun- 
cil; Sir William Bowring, Bart., president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Meyboom of Groningen; Prof. 
Reville of Paris; Prof. Pfleiderer of Berlin, 
and other friends. There will be music and 
refreshments during the course of the even- 
ing. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 

g.00 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

10,00 A.M. First session of the Interna- 
tional Congress in Tremont Temple. 


10,00 A.M. Opening devotional meeting. 
10.15 A.M. Address of the president. x 
10.30 A.M. Appointment of committees 


and introduction of business. 

10.45 4.M. Report of the general secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Boston, 
United States America, 

11.15 A.M. Address, “The Unitarian 
Movement in England,” Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, London, England. 

11.40 AM. Address, ‘““The Protestanten- 
verein of Germany,”’ Dr. Max Fischer, min- 
ister of St. Mark’s Church, Berlin, Ger- 
many, 

12.05 p.M. Address, ‘“The Religious Crisis 
in France,” Prof. Jean Reville, professor in 
the College of France, Paris, France. 


12.30 P.M. Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session. 
2.00 P.M. Opening devotional meeting. 
.I5 p.m. Address, “The Religious Situa- 


tion in Germany,” Dr. Martin Rade, professor 
in the University of Marburg, Germany. 

2.35 p.m. Address, “The State of Relig- 
ious Liberalism in Romance Switzerland,” 
Dr. E. Rochat, Geneva, Switzerland. 

2.55 P.M. Address, ‘‘The Outlook in 
Denmark and Norway, ” Mr. Theo. Berg, 
Copenhagen. 

3.15 P.M. Address, “The Religious Situa- 


|ment of Comity and Fellowship. A co 
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tion in Sweden,” Prof. O. E. Lindberg, Gothe 
borg, Sweden. 
3.30 P.M. Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 


3.30 P.M. 1. King’s Chapel. Depart: 
ment of Religious Education. Rev. Frank 
lin C. Southworth, president of Meadvill 
Theological School will preside. A confer. 
ence concerning the materials and methods 
of Religious Education in family, school, ai 
church. Addresses will be given by 
Henry T. Cope, secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, on “The Future o a 
Religious Education,” Rev. P. H. Hugen 
holtz, Jr., Amsterdam, Holland, and others 

3.30 P.M. 2. Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House. Department of Theological Progress 
Rev. George A. Gordon will preside. d- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Christopher J. 
Street, Manchester, England; Prof. R 
Eucken of the University of Jena, Germany 
Rev. Gottfried Schoenholzer, Ziirich, Switzer 
land, and others. : 

3.30 P.M. 3. Channing Bia Depart- 
ment of New Americans. Edward FE. ° 
Hale will preside. A waite concerning 
the ways of helping people of European a origin 
who are making their homes in Ame 
Addresses are expected from Prof. T. 
Masaryk of Prague, Rev. L. E. Tony And 
of Florence, Rev. N. Jozan ae Budapest, and | 
others. 

Evening Seareiae 


8.00 P.M. Religious Services in Arlin 
Street Church, corner Boylston and Ar 
ton Streets. The services will be condu 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, mit: 
of the church, and others. The se 
will be preached by Rev. John Hunter, D 
minister of the ‘Trinity Congregati 
Church, Glasgow.’ Music will be led by 
choir of Arlington Street Church, Mr. Lewis 
G. Thompson, organist. 7 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


9.00 A.M. Communion service in 
Chapel. The address will be given by 
Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., of Boston. 

10,00 A.M. The third session of the I 
ternational Congress, Tremont Temple. 

10,00 A.M. Opening devotional mee 

10.15 A.M. Address, ‘The Religio 
Situation in Italy,’’ Rev. L. E. Tony Andi 
minister of the Evangelical Refor 
Church, Florence, Italy. 

10.35 A.M. Address, “The Religious Situ 
ation in Austria,’”? Prof. T. G. Masa 
University of Prague, Bohemia, 

10.55 A.M. Address, ‘‘The Ideals of H 
gary,” Rev. N. Jozan, minister of the 
tarian Church, Budapest. 

11.15 A.M. Address, ‘The Conditions 
Religious Liberalism in Holland,” Prof. 
H. Y. Groenewegen, Leyden, Holland. 

11.35 A.M. Address, “‘The Progress 
Theology in Scotland,” Rev. ° Alexa 
Webster, minister of the Unitarian Chusg 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

12.00 mM. Adjournment. 

2.30 P.M. Reception to the members 
the International Council by the govern 
of the Commonwealth at the State House. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
3-30 P.M. 1. King’s Chapel. Depat 


ence on the possibilities of closer co-opet 
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jion among the organized Christian fellow- 

ships represented in the Congress. Addresses 
. will be made by Dr. James M. Whiton, secre- 
‘ary of the New York Conference of Relig- 
ons; Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, secretary of the 
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10.45 A.M. Address, 
Positive Religions to Universal Religion,” 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, Berlin. An illustrated 
description of Harvard University will then 
be given by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 

12.30 P.M. Foreign guests and delegates 
are invited by the University to lunch at the 
Harvard Union, admission by red or white 
badge. American delegates and members 
are invited to lunch by the First Parish of 
Cambridge in the parish house, admission 
by blue badge. 

2.00 to 4.00 P.M. , There will be personally 
conducted visits to the University grounds, 
buildings, and museums, and to the historic 
and literary landmarks of Cambridge, and 
those who desire may prolong their walk to 
Mount Auburn Cemetery to visit the graves 


ciples; Rev. Dr. J..H. Asbeck, Pittsburg, 
a.; Rev. J. B. Weston, New York, and 
thers. 

3.30 P.M. 2. Old South Meeting-house, 
»z0orner Washington and Milk Streets. De- 
+ joartment of Social and Public Service. Ad- 
© Aresses will be made by F. Maddison, Esq., 
VP., London, England; Rev. L. Ragaz, 
J*Basel, Switzerland; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
England, and others. 

3 


.30 P.M. 3. Channing Hall. Depart- 
ent of Women’s Work. Miss Emma C. 


“The Tendency of | 
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of the great liberal leaders who are buried 
there. 

From 4.00 to 5.00. afternoon tea will be 
served at the residence of the president of the 
Congress, 25 Reservoir Street. Special cars 
will leave the foot of Appleton Street from 
5.20 to 5.30 P.M. direct to Park Street. 

8.00 P.M. A banquet will be given at the 
Somerset Hotel by invitation of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston. Admission will be by spe- 
cial ticket. The president of the club will 
preside, and addresses will be made by dis- 
tinguished guests. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Excursion to Plymouth. A special train 
will leave the South Station at 9.00 a.m. A 
special ticket will be required. At Plymouth 


/ow, president of the National Alliance of 
Snitarian and Other Christian Women, will 
reside. Addresses will be made by Rev. Ger- 


tide von Petzold, London, England; Miss 


\D. Van Eck, Amsterdam, Holland, and 
» 4others. 
Oh 4.30 P.M. 4. Library. Department of 


Rev. Frederick A. 


» Bisbee, D.D., editor of the Universalist 
“| Leader, will preside. A conference of the 
= and publishers of the liberal religious 


ress and Publication, 


» yapers and periodicals. 

»>) 8.ooPr.mM. Fourth session of the Inter- 

so jational Congress. 

+) Old South Church, corner Boylston and 

©) Dartmouth Streets :-— 

04) 8.00 P.M. Opening devotional meeting, 

» ponducted by Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 

2° 8.35 P.M. Address, ‘‘The Protestants of 

»: France, their Past and Present Condition,” 
Prof. A. Gaston Bonet-Maury, University 

1h Paris. 

s+ 8.55 P.M. Address, “The Crisis in the 

. Satholic Church,” Abbé A. Houtin, Paris, 

> France 

21) Music by the choir of the Old South 

i\-hurch. 

+1 The Second Church, Copley Square. Hon. 

=)‘ames M. Morton, Justice of the Supreme 

Sourt of Massachusetts, will preside :— 

55| 8.00 p.m. Opening devotional meeting, 

+ sonducted by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 

** 815p.m. Address, ‘‘Religious Forces in 

© apan,’ Mr. Saichiro Kanda, secretary of 

“jhe Japanese Unitarian Association, Tokyo. 
| 8.35pP.m. Address, “The Ideals of the 

+ 3rahmo- Somaj,”’ Prof. G. Subba Rau, Cali- 

~ hut, India. 

») 8.55 p.m. Address, “The One God,” Mr. 

'3. G. Pandit, Bombay. 

+} Music by the choir of the Second Church. 


| ieee 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 


*)° 9.00 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s 
» Chapel. 

») 10.00 A.M. Fifth session of the Inter- 
+ jational Congress in Sanders Theatre, Har- 
ward University, Cambridge. 

~) Special cars will leave Park Street Subway 
~ station from 9.25 to 9.35, one minute head- 
_ way, going direct to Sanders Theatre. Fare, 
ive cents. Members who do not take these 
» special cars will take any Harvard Square 
- vars to Harvard Square and walk to Sanders 
' Theatre. Hon. John D. Long will pre- 
ide, 

71 10,00 A.M. Address of welcome by Presi- 
tent Charles W. Eliot. 

-) 10.15 a.m. Address, ‘John Calvin and 
| he Reformation Monument at Geneva,’ 
4 ?rof. E. Montet, Geneva. 


AUTUMN FURNISHINGS 
AND REPLENISHING 


CROCKERY—CHINA—GLASS 


Intending purchasers will find attractive exhibits in the various departments. All 
grades and values. 

In the Glass Department (second floor) will be seen all the variety of values, from 
the ordinary through the middle grades, to the etched and richly cut crystal specimens 
adapted to wedding presents. 

Also the rich color and gold effects from the French and Austrian glass factories. 

In the Dinner Set Hall (fourth floor) will be seen attractive lines, from the ordinary 
decorated dinner set (100 pieces) at eight dollars, all through the medium values up to 
eight hundred dollars per service. 

Many of our dinner sets are stock patterns which can be matched for years to come, 
an advantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. On each price card is stated 
whether it is a stock pattern or not. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (third floor) is an extensive exhibit of China Plates 
in single dozens, excelled by none on sale on this hemisphere, These plates range 
from $3 through the many varieties up to $750 per doz. Also vases and mantel orna- 
ments, showing new designs of extraordinary specimens of artistic pottery. The designs 
are the best products of the Royal Worcester Porcelain Works, Crown Derby and Doulton, 
also Minton, Copeland and Wedgwood, representing all grades from the inexpensive to 
the costly designs. 

We have also some of the best designs from American Potteries and Giass 
Factories. 

On the Main Floor and Gallery Jardinieres, Umbrella and Cane Holders, Bedroom 
Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Russian Porcelain, Japanese Porcelain, Individual Breakfast Sets 
on Tray, Pudding Sets, Guest-room Sets, Bouillons, Steins, etc. 

New subjects of historical plates from Wedgwood have been added to our series, 35 
cents each; also some designs in costly Wedgwood China at $2.40 each. 

Housekeeping Outfits in Crockery, Glass and Lamps in sets or parts of sets 
from the inexpensive to the costly service. 

One price marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on equal quality if we 
know it. 

Free delivery in Boston and. vicinity. 

Inspection and comparisons invited. 


Jones, McDuffee& Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 
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the company will proceed to the First Parish 
Meeting-house, where an address of welcome 
will be given by Hon. Arthur Lord, prest- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society. Lunch will be 
served to the guests and foreign delegates 
only (red and white badges), at the Univer- 
salist Church at 1.00 p.m. American dele- 
gates (blue badges) will find their own ac- 
commodation at one or another of the hotels 
and cafés of Plymouth, Visits will then be 
made to Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall, and 
other places of interest. 

At 3.10 the special train will leave for Bos- 
ton. A stop of one hour will be made at 
Hingham, where a visit will be made to the 
oldest place of public worship now in use in 
the United States, the meeting-house of the 
First Parish. Afternoon tea will be served 
in the First Parish House by the ladies of 
the three Hingham parishes. A brief ad- 
dress of welcome will be made by Hon. John 
T. Long. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


Excursion to Fairhaven. A special train 
will leave the South Station at 9.00 a.m. A 
special ticket will be required. The com- 
pany will gather in the Memorial Church at 
Fairhaven, where there will be music and 
addresses. Imcheon will be served in the 
parish house, adjoining, at which brief ad- 
dresses will be made by friends and visitors. 
The special train will return to Boston at 
4.00P.M. Guestsand delegates going to New 
York can take train at New Bedford at 5.49 
P.M., connecting with Fall River boat at 
7.40. Guests going to Providence can go 
by train or trolley cars to Fall River, thence 
by train or boat to Providence, or by train to 
Providence via Taunton, leaving New Bed- 
ford at 5.49. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


Members of the Congress will conduct 
services in the different city and suburban 
churches. 

(See special circular.) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 


Meeting of the Ministerial Union, Chan- 
ning Hall, 10.00 a.m. Rev. Seth C, Beach 
will preside. ‘The morning addresses will be 
given by Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Makkum, Hol- 
land, on ‘‘The Mennonite Communities of 
Holland and America’; and Prof. H.-Y. 
Groenewegen, Leyden, on ‘The Remon- 
strants.” ‘The afternoon address will be 
given by Rev. Valentine D. Davis, London, 
England. The greetings of the English 
Ministerial Association will be presented by 
the president, Rev. Charles Roper of Lon- 
don. Luncheon at 12.30. 


National Conference Notes. 


All persons attending the National Con- 
ference in Boston who wish to secure reduced 
rates for their return journey should ask for 
a certificate on account of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Religious 
Liberals. ‘Those who live in other than 
large railroad centres should warn the local 
ticket agents a few days in advance that they 
are likely to need certificates. 

It is very urgent that the churches should 
appoint their delegates at once: The record 
of the addresses at the session this year 
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promises to be a very valuable and useful 
document. In accordance with the by-law 
it is sent only to the appointed delegates. 
The names of such should be sent at once 
to Richard .C, Humphreys, Esq., 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. The central 
body of the floor of Tremont Temple will 
be reserved for holders of delegate tickets. 
A few seats on the sides at the front will be 
reserved for distinguished guests and for- 
eign members of the International Council. 
All other seats will be accessible to the public. 

At the beginning of each address the doors 
on the floor will be closed by an usher and 
will not be opened till the close of that ad- 
dress. The galleries will be open contin- 
uously. 

A warning bell will be struck one minute 
before the expiration of each speaker’s time: 
a final bell will be struck a minute later. 

This session of the National Conference 
should have an especial significance and in- 
terest for all who are interested in any pos- 
sible federation of the religious liberals of 
America. Six months ago there seemed 
to be some likelihood that the proposed 
Triunion of the Congregational, the United 
Brethren, and the Methodist Protestant 
churches of the country might be achieved. 
Evidently this proposition involved too large 
an element of compromise for Eastern Con- 
gregationalists. In fact it received its chief 
encouragement from the Congregationalists 
of the Central West, where that body is 
conspicuously less strong than on the north 
Atlantic seaboard. During the six months 
intervening the slogan of pure Congregation- 
alism and pure independency, always a 
strong note, has been sounded over and over 
by no one more promptly and unequivo- 
cally than by Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church in Boston. It remains 
to be seen if the project of the Council of 
the National Conference can achieve more 
by suggesting to all its spéakers the hope 
that some satisfactory basis of federation 
may be disclosed in their description of the 
principals and life of our free churches. As 
the programme shows, an Orthodox Con- 
gregationalist and a Universalist are to join 
with the Unitarian speakers in the achieve- 
ment of this purpose 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


Additional List of Delegates 
tional Conference. 


MAINE. 


Casting—First Congregational Society: Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, Messrs, E. H. Carpenter, Charles H. Hooper. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO — Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Edmund Q. S. Osgood, Mrs. Charles Warder, Mrs. 
George H. Ryder. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PRovipENcE— Westminster Congregational Society: 
Rev. George W. Kent, Mr. Charles W. Jencks, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Calder, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Asupy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. 
William H. Schenck, Mrs. Ellen C, Schenck. 

BARNSTABLE—Congregational Church and Society of 
the East Precinct: Rey. William C. Adams, Hon. Free- 
man H. Lothrop, Miss Elizabeth Monroe. 

Boston (Dorchester)— Channing Church: Rev. and 
Mrs. F. R. Sturtevant, George C. Irwin. 

Natick — Unity Church: Rev. Harry White, Mrs. 
D, H. L. Gleason, Mr. Lyman C. Brown. 

Neronset—Church of the Unity: Mrs. B. C. Bowker, 
Mrs..E. H. Porter, Mrs. Henry Bowker. 

Newtron—Channing Religious Society: 
Hudson, Mr. Arthur L. B 


Na- 
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Our National Societies, — 


With headquarters in the building of the America; 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York Ci 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Associati 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids it 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charle; 
E. St. John. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. = 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carrie: 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, CI 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurd 


ig - 


work. . 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. w 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia: 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 
& 4 


Young People’s Religious Union, — 


Organized in 1896. ty 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the | 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. — 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Uni 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by pi 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arra 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. . 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Stearns. 


PrrersHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Parish: 
Mrs. E. C. Dexter, Mrs. Carrie Harris, Mr. M Hildre 
Satem—Second Church: Rey. Alfred Manch 
Daniel A. Varney, William R. Colby. 

STERLING—First Congregational Society: Mrs. Mary 
A. Butterick, Miss Mary E. Butterick, Mrs. Mary S. R 
STURBRIDGE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Merril! 
Ward, Mr. A. B. Chamberlain, Mrs. Olivia George. 
WaALpoLe— First Parish: F. W. Kingman, C- 
i PR ce ct Ss. bmi yic 
AVERLEY— Unitarian Society: Mrs. J. L. Ellis, fh 
John H. Edwards. 7 Ads ‘ 
West NewTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. j.¢, 
Jaynes, George P. Bullard, Mrs. A. Stuart Pratt. 2 
WORCESTER CONFERENCE: Jonathan Smith, James C. 
Duncan of Clinton. a4 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION: Rev. Geo 
Batchelor, Richard C. Humphreys, Geo. H. Ellis. 


NEW YORK, 


Brookiyn—First Unitarian Congregational Society: } 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. S. Webster. | 
Straten Istanp—Church of the Rédeemer: Miss _ 

oa, 


M. Harris, Mrs. Charles M. Porter, Miss Alice Hicks 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON—AIl Souls’ Church: Rev. U. G. 
Pierce, Maxwell V. Z. Woodhall, Samuel R. Bond. 


IOWA. 


Davenrort—First Unitarian Society: Miss El 
Gould, Miss Laura Mittlebuscher, Miss Augusta Past 
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Mnitarian Temperance Society. 


tog ak otal Abstinence Movement. among 
_ German University Students. 

“The German university town of Jena, 
jumous for its association with Schiller, 
or fioethe, Fichte, Hegel, and other names 
#yiznowned in the history of German thought, 
toys well as for the decisive battle won in 1806 
jy Napoleon upon the near-by heights, offers 
©99 the visitor of to-day a curious mingling 
‘f the present with the past. The strenu- 
mute 
bv round the globe, is represented here by the 
uxtensive works, where are produced the 
tsoted Jena glass and the no less widely 
; fine new 


f the old town are being built up are tan- 
y dible witnesses to the prosperity that these 
= rowing establishments have brought. 

Jy But in the centre of the town, around the 
wincient market-place, one feels himself still 
*ja the Middle Ages. ‘The worn house-fronts 
} nd tiled roofs tell of centuries of resistance 
sun and storm. Here, too, in the tradi- 


§558—one finds, persisting apparently in full 
%orce, the lusty old German idea of the 
»\jentleman as the man who can best drink 
‘tis comrades under the table, and withal 
vs never slow to defend his honor with his 
Yirusty sword, At almost any hour sounds of 
es carousing are to be heard around the 
)tudents’ clubs and the popular inns. Late 
it night one may be awakened by a noisy 
irew passing with unsteady steps along the 
+>treet, singing broken bits of song. Weekly 
“uels, bloody, but seldom dangerous, are 
ig fought. And often, as a band of music 
“o's heard approaching, one looks out of his 
window and seesa sort of bacchanalian revel 
v¢so by in full daylight, a group of drinking, 
‘shouting students, dressed up in weird, 
“antastic costumes, celebrating some event 
vn their fraternity life. 

4) In the midst of such an environment one 
“ands it at first a startling, but upon further 


students’ dictionary that.I am using; but the 
cithing itself is here, apparently determined 
‘to stay, for, quite centrally located, near the 
“yniversity, there has lately been opened in 
Jena what is called in England a Temper- 
-/ance Hotel, where only non-alcoholic bever- 
“ages are sold, and already it is said to be 
‘/both popular and successful. 

') It was in one of the dining-rooms of this 
‘new inn that there gathered on a recent 
evening a group of young university men and 
“;women who have formed themselves into a 
‘Total Abstinence Union. There were per- 
“haps thirty present, including several of the 
‘/younger university instructors,—a refresh- 
ing contrast in the evident march of high 
intelligence and devoted purpose on their 


Ap- 
propriately, the wall of the room has this 
motto from Spinoza: ‘‘The excitements of 
the higher nature surpass the love of such 
‘things as can but perish. Thus love for an 
‘eternal and unlimited object fills the soul only 
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ness,—a thing that is worthy of all desire and 
The 
meeting, which was conducted by the young 
people themselves, was addressed by a local 
physician, who gave an excellent talk on the 
Interesting 
discussion followed, in which the prominent 
note seemed to be a sense of the difficulty 
of the situation against which the total 
abstinence sentiment had to make its way, 
coupled with a resolve to further the cause 
The speaking, 
all of it by young men with one exception, 
was very vigorous and earnest, and the 
gathering as a whole was a most reassuring 
symptom of a new awakening on the part of 
the better spirit of the place and of the coun- 
try. Temperarice tracts were distributed 
at the close, giving evidence that this was 
only one of many efforts being made in Ger- 
many to reform the drinking habits of the 


to be striven for with all one’s might.” 


physiological effects of alcohol. 


by every possible means. 


nation. 


The two chief difficulties in the way were 
pointed out as the strong sentimental at- 


tachment of the people to old social customs, 


with no adequate recognition of their harm- 
fulness, and the strongly intrenched political 
But it was 
felt that against both of these obstacles the 
educated classes, and university graduates 


power of the liquor interest. 


in particular, should set all their intelligence 
and moral force. Clearly, if the young pro- 
fessional men in the meeting are able to carry 
any of its spirit into their respective spheres 
of activity after leaving the university, a 
leaven of earnest good sense will be set work- 
ing that must soon or late have important 
influence on present customs. It is hopeful, 
also, in the windows of book-stores where 
popular books and pamphlets bearing on the 
cause of social democracy are sold, to see 
tracts on the effects of alcohol upon the 
working man and woman., These signs 
among divergent social classes of a new and 
better day in Germany must be of interest 
and encouragement to temperance workers 
in America. RicHARD W. BOYNTON. 
Jena, GERMANY. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Helps to Teaching. 


The valuable material of Sunday-School 
instruction has been increased by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, in ‘‘A Wicket-gate to the Bible,” 
which came from the press this summer, 
The first paragraph of the preface gives a 
good idea of the plan of the book. 

“This wicket-gate is meant for those who 
have learnt more or less about the Bible in 
fragments, but wish a clearer idea of it as a 
whole, It is but a tiny introduction: it only 
lets one into the garden, and gives a glimpse 
of the main garden-paths. Yet it is hoped 
that one may be able to get by its aid a 
general idea of what the Bible is in nature, 
origin, and contents, as the story is told by 
the free scholars of to-day. The point of 
view is that of the ‘Higher Criticism.’” 

This manual is lucid. It embodies the best 
scholarship. The terms and statements are 
clear. He who wishes can pass through this 
gate to ample stretches of extending infor- 
mation. He who goes no farther will have a 
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New Testament origins and contents, It will _ 
be found useful in the courses of study for 
branches of the ‘‘Young People’s Religious 
Union.” The chart, map, and bookcase 
features are admirable. Copies can be or- 
dered from the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents; ten copies, $2. 

Mr. Gannett is a director of the Sunday- 
School. Society, and always helpful in the 
work by virtue of his intelligent zeal. In 
view of that official relation, I cannot refrain 
from almost counting this publication as one 
of our issues this season, though the author 
has put it out independently. If this were 
allowed, we can call attention to two new 
manuals, each serving distinct ends in the 
coming weeks of class teaching. This of Mr. 
Gannett’s meets the demands of the advanced 
study: the one by Miss Poor, already an- 
nounced, responds to the needs of the young- 
est pupils, members of the kindergarten or 
primary department. A word or two con- 
cerning the latter. 

The author of ‘‘Children of the Bible,’’ Miss 
Lillian Brickett Poor, isan experienced public 
school kindergartner. She is also a teacher in 
the Disciples Sunday School, Boston. These 
twenty lessons, capable of expansion to a 
winter’s course, have been tried and suc- 
cessfully used. ‘They are now published after 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The great progress made by the potters and glass makers 
has made the dinner table a feature which the good 
housewife has made more important. 

The improved methods of decorating and kiln firing 
have reduced the cost in many ways, so that a better set 
is had now at much less than formerly. 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s ten floors of useful and 
ornamental wares attract many lovers of ceramics. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 


care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Syracuse, N.Y., by the Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, 
Rev. Walter Cox Green, of Meadville, Pa., to Miss 
Elizabeth Ethel Maynard, of Syracuse. 


Deaths. 


HATCH.—At Washington, D.C., September 1, in her 
seventy-eighth year, rs. Hannah Maria (Handerson) 
Hatch, widow of the late Dr. Thomas Edwards Hatch, 
formerly of Keene, New Hampshire. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
l Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 


comprehensive understanding of the Old and | For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Vas 
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a revision and enrichment in the light of 
this experience. I prophesy a popular ac- 
ceptance by our workers of these fruits of 
theory and practice. The points I would 
mention are these :— 

A new view of topics has been opened. It 
is continuously and coherently developed. 
Suggestions for details have been abundantly 
given, to assist the teacher who may not come 
to her task with a complete training. The 
pictures were carefully chosen, and the form 
of publication, for manual and album, tho ught- 
fully selected. Miss Poor’s ‘‘Children of the 
Bible,” and Miss Mulliken’s ‘All the Year 
Round,” with Gould’s two books, and allied 
manuals by Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Jaynes, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Colburn, Miss Dockham and 
Miss Gerrish’s, Mrs. Lane’s (carried on the 
catalogue of the Sunday-School Society), pro- 
vide fertile sources and helps for the impor- 
tant departments of kindergarten and primary 
instruction. The manual for teachers of 
“Children of the Bible” sells for 75 cents per 
copy; each set of 20 pictures, in envelope, 15 
cents; dozen sets, $1.30. Album, 12 cents. 

Personality tells everywhere in Sunday- 
School affairs, nowhere more conspicuously 
than with the youngest pupils. Books are 
aids, they are not substitutes. Such mate- 
rial as I have mentioned ought to be ade- 
quate agencies for wise, devoted teachers. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9to1,2to5. All reportsand notices 
should be sent to her.) 


WHITE TABLE. 


The Nathaniel Hall Society of Dorchester 
is to preside at the White Table, chairman, 
Mrs. Annie Q. Emery, 452 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester, assisted by the Lowell Union, 
under Miss S. Blanche Cumings. Here all 
sorts of white articles, aprons, waists, under- 
wear, stocks, belts, bags, toilet, table, and 
sofa covers, together with all the other dainty 
little accessories that every woman knows 
and admires, may be seen. 

As the name signifies, this is to be a table 
filled entirely with white articles, the idea 
being to have no colored goods for sale here. 
Should articles, worked in color, be espe- 
cially designed for this table, the chairman 
would have no hesitancy in accepting them, 
however. But, fromnow on, will those work- 
ing for the White Table kindly bear in mind 
this fact, and fashion your articles of white 
materials? 

At the preceding fair, ‘‘Scenes in Book- 
land,” the White Table proved by far the 
most remunerative and popular attraction, 
and it is the intention to make it this year 
more of a success than ever before, and to 
have the profits in no way fall behind those 
of previous seasons. 

The chairman will be pleased to receive 
orders for these various articles, as well as 
contributions, orto learn any suggestions that 
may occur to interested friends. Now while 
there is yet time for such changes is the sea- 
son and opportunity for suggestions and 
criticisms, so that any newer and better ways 
of management that friends may see fit to 
offer may be attempted and carried out; for 
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later on, nearer fair time, it may be too late 
to ‘retract present ways and methods. 
Friends, then, thinking of making contri- 
butions to the fair, especially of money, 
should no longer delay, as the committee 
wishes to collect as much as possible, and thus 
be assured of a goodly sum before the fair 
really opens. 
DOLL TABLE. 


Despite the fact that there is a Children’s 
Table and that the Doll Table is rather of a 
new departure for our Young People’s Fairs, 
Miss Ruth Nottage, 34 Wyman Street, Med- 
ford, assisted by Miss Pearl E. Wright, Box 
27, East Lexington, is to assume charge of a 
Doll Table, and these young ladies hope to 
attract such large and ready sales that they 
may prove conclusively its reason for being. 
The idea is not to encroach in the least on the 
other table mentioned above, but to deal 
mostly in dolls. There will be dolls of all sizes 
and descriptions,—big dolls, little dolls, mid- 
dle-sized dolls,—with possibly a few Teddy 
Bears among the collection. Mothers will no 
longer need to spend precious hours in pre- 
paring elaborate outfits for these small folk 
during the Christmas season if they will but 
remember the dates of our fair and take ad- 
vantage of the many tempting bargains in 
dolldom here to be displayed. 


Miss Floyd, or some representative of the 
fair committee, will be in Room 11, Thurs- 
days, from 11 to 3 o’clock, to meet any would- 
be workers or assistants, as well as to answer 
questions, etc, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning ser- 
vice, September 15, will be conducted at 10.30 
A.M. by Rev. W. W. Fenn, dean of Harvard 
Divinity School. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will hold its annual meet- 
ing with the First Church, Philadelphia, 
November 13, 14, and 15. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, September 15, will be con- 
ducted at 11 a.m. by Rev, Alexander Webster, 
Aberdeen, delegate from Scotland to the 
International Congress, 


A meeting of special interest to Alliance 
members will be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Septemper 25, of 
the week of the International Council at 3.30 
P.M. Miss Low will preside. Rev, Gertrude 
von Petzold of Leicester, England, will speak 
on “The Service of Woman in the Christian 
Church,’”’ Miss D. van Eck of Leyden, Hol- 
land, will tell of the work of the ‘Postal 
Mission,” and greetings will be exchanged 
with other distant visitors, 
ticulars will be announced next week. 


Churches, 

DORCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen: On September 8 Mr. 
Shippen occupied the pulpit after his sum- 
mer vacation. At the close of the sermon, 
upon “The Changing World and the Un- 


Further par- 
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changing God,” he told his people that } 
must resign his pastorate, the action to ta 
effect November 1. During the thirte 
years of his ministry he has brought 
endeavor and a consecrated purpose to 
work, and his achievements have been lar; 
and of enduring good. He has upheld 
that is fine in the traditions of this old 
ish, and has added dignity and worth to 
repute, strengthening it in spiritual life a 
in activities within and in the commu 
without. Not only will the church sus 
a loss hardly to be overestimated in the wi 
drawal of Mr. Shippen, but the communi 
will lose a citizen whose voice and effort ha 
been generously given to all improvem 
and reforms while conserving the associati 
that have given to Dorchester an historic 
honorable name. To his broad, catho 
spirit and fraternal action, though frank and 
unswerving in his loyalty to his own form 
of faith, is due the feeling of fellowship among 
pastors and congregations of the different 
denominations of the neighborhood, Mr. 
Shippen goes to the south of England to 
have the benefit of the climate for members — 
of his family, and he has been assured of op- 
portunities for preaching during the winte r. 


ROcHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Chure’ ; 
Rev. William C. Gannett: Mr. Gannett, 
pastor of this church for eighteen years, 
has placed his resignation in the hands of 
the trustees, to take effect as soon as a sit 
cessor is selected. The announcement i 
received with surprise and regret, not only 
by the members of his congregation, but by © 
citizens generally of Rochester. Aside from 
his work in the pulpit both Mr. Gannett and 
his wife have been recognized as among the 
leaders of the intellectual, charitable, anc 
educational work of the city. Their in 
ence has always been a force toward 
general uplift of everything pertaining 
the ethical and religious public atmosphere, 
and it is to be hoped that the resignation — 
does not mean their removal from the city, 
It is understood that it will not result in 4 
severance of church work before January 1 
or possibly later still. a 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Meeting-house, Rev. Edward Day, pastor: 
summer has passed pleasantly in Nantuck 
The number of visitors from the contine 
has beenunusually large. Among these have 
been a goodly number of Unitarians, ma 
of whom have attended the services of 0 
church there, and have shown themselves m 
cordial and appreciative. The Brundag 
of Brooklyn have been among the cottager, 
and have entered very heartily into the ! 
of the church. Dr. Brundage preached 0 
tempestuous Sunday morning to a large and 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Cit 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to gi 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles ¢ 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. _ 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. is 


Henry M. Williams, President; , 
Rev. C. R. Eilot, Sey; Wm. H. Slocum, Treat. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, : 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 


private families in close relations — 


‘ 
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He! esting congregation. At the August 


aH eeting of the Alliance he read a very en- 

silyable paper on “Goethe.” Others of our 
~ inisters as Hayward of Marlboro, 
soityder of Wellesley Hills, and Reed’ of Bel- 
+ jont, have been in Nantucket for shorter 
Prof. Fay and wife of our Washing- 
on church rented their Nantucket cottage 


ord and family of the same church passed 
+. eir summer, as usual, in their Orange Street 
The pastor of the church has for 
y {ree years been an active official member 
of the Nantucket Civic League. This sea- 
son, seeing the need of increased activity 
oth the part of the league, he spent most of 
orthe mornings for six weeks looking after a 
» |wn charge, an idiot lad, whom he trained 
a pick up waste papers, pull ragweed, etc. 
wey ae work temporarily put a great burden 
13 pon the pastor, but it achieved results that 
~~ are widely appreciated. 


\ 
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A Memorial Service. 


; i On Sunday, September 22, at the First 
> songregational Church in Deerfield, of which 
») ev. R. E. Birks is pastor, a service will be 
» eld commemorating the hundredth anniver- 
0 | ary of the ordination and settlement of 
© ev. Samuel Willard, D.D., A.A.S., a noted 
jvent in the history of our First Parish 
©oaurches. Dr. Willard was the pioneer of 
‘viberal Christianity in the Connecticut Val- 
‘+ y and Western Massachusetts, and _ his 
mynown broad religious views and his con- 
‘fection with Harvard College, of which his 
éncle was president, led to the opposition 
+1 the more strictly Calvinistic of the neigh- 
shoring clergy, who at the first council re- 
fused to ordain him; but Deerfield held 
irmly to the pastor of its choice, and called 
» nother council, which met September 22, 
sh od, having carefully read the reports of tlie 
© rst council, examined the credentials, re- 
“sgious character and belief, the learning and 
eatness of the candidate for the ministry, de- 
Sided to proceed to ordain him. ‘This was 
1) Iso the date of the historic sermon preached 
1857 by Dr. Willard (then blind) at the 
sftieth anniversary of his ordination in 
eerfield. Addresses will be given by Prof. 
“fenry H. Barber of Meadville, a personal 
Siiend of Dr. Willard; Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
jean of Harvard Divinity School, of which 
Dr. Willard was a graduate; Rev. Lewis G. 
»2Vilson, copeesating the American Unita- 
ian Association, of which Dr. Willard was a 
ounder and vice-president; and others, in- 
‘Juding, it is hoped, representatives of our 
‘inglish Unitarian Associations and Liberal 
Shurches. The service will be at 11, 
nabling those going to the National Con- 
uierence to leave Greenfield by the afternoon 
al tain, and in time for the meeting in Sym- 
‘phony Hall, Boston. A cordial welcome 
lind hospitality will be given by the parish 
0 delegates and friends from the liberal 
thurches, and it is hoped there will be a 
arge attendance at the service. 
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Proctor Academy. 


t TR the principal of Proctor Academy, that 
“4 girl at Wilton, N.H., another at Roxbury, 
gees. and a third at Branford, Conn., are 
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very desirous of entering Proctor Academy 
on September the 2d, but will need help 
to the extent of $100 each. 

Besides these a bright girl of fifteen; an 
orphan, who is now in an Episcopal Home 
for Children, is in the same position. 

If any of our generous friends can enable 
these girls to obtain an education, full par- 
ticulars of each applicant will be gladly 
furnished. 

Our boys are sometimes able to saw wood, 
and, occasionally, to obtain work on Satur- 
days in a local harness factory; but it is 
much harder for girls to put themselves 
through. 

If we only had funds to provide scholar- 
ships for needy students, the school could 
be materially enlarged. The Arlington Street 
Church was kind enough to assist a boy last 
year. Henry G. IvEs. 


‘Appeal for Jelly. 


The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit 
Guild, office 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
desires to increase the amount of jelly sup- 
plied to hospitals in the large cities, whose 
hospitals have a great number of non-paying 
patients; also to district nurses and mission- 
aries visiting among the poor in crowded dis- 
tricts. If any person or group of people or 
society wishing to contribute for this purpose 
will notify Miss A. L. Fairfield, National Secre- 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, she 
will arrange for the transportation and de- 
livery of the jelly. 

In cases where people feel unable to donate 
jelly and glasses, the Guild will gladly arrange 
with some local dealer for empty glasses to 
be exchanged for filled ones. 

No hospital has a large enough income to 
purchase all the jelly that it can use to tempt 
the appetite of its convalescent sick. A very 
small effort will:-make two or three extra 
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glasses of jelly, and these extra glasses col- 
lected throughout the State will go a long 
way to meet the demand of hospitals. 

The Guild will supply a label and will collect 
and distribute these delicacies after Octo- 
ber 1. 

A report of a Country Branch of the Na-: 
tional Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild, says:— 

“People so situated that they have much 
to give to. others have little conception how 
much pleasure those in straitened circum- 
stances have in finding a way of serving 
others, which is within their means. ‘This 
was illustrated in our village the last year in 
our branch of the National Plant, Flower, and 
Fruit Guild. Apples were so abundant that 
they lay rotting on the ground everywhere. 
Farmers could not get enough for the imper- 


fect fruit to pay for barrels and storage. 
Some one remembered that the good of the 
harvest might be put in a portable and useful 
shape for little more than the cost. of the 
sugar when many hands were willing to sort, 
quarter, and cook, and so women and chil- 
dren set to work to make apple jelly. One 
woman paid for the- sugar, and another 
scoured the neighborhood for donations of 
old glasses and jars.. It was wonderful how , 
many glasses of apple jelly went to New York 
from our country-side to hot sick rooms. 

“Work? Yes, it was a lot of work, but per- 
haps not more than picking and packing any 
fruit or other supplies, and it was work in 
which children could heip. It was pleasant to 
see the peeling bees, jelly bees, and papering 
bees that brought neighbors together and 
sent down from the orchard so many cups of 
‘apple jelly.’”’ ‘ 


Since the sudden fall of the great Cam- 
panile at Venice a few years ago scientific 
experiments have been made to afford as- 
surance of the stability of other famous | 
architectural piles in Italy. 
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Pleasantries. 


Instructor in Public Speaking: ‘‘What is 
the matter with you, Mr. Brown? Can’t you 
speak any louder? Be more enthusiastic. 
Open your mouth and throw yourself into,it! 


Sir Colin Campbell when in India wrote in 
an official report : ‘A lot of young fellows come 
out here, and they drink, and eat, and die, 
and then write home and tell their friends the 
climate killed them.”’ 


There was a time when Theodore Roosevelt 
could have given points to the nature fakers. 
He came home from church, when a small boy, 
in terror of that weird animal, the zeal. The 
text explained it: ‘“The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” 


Young Genius (who has had the talk to 
himself, and, as usual, about himself): 
“Well, good-bye, dear Mrs. Meltham. It 
always does me good to come and see you. 
J had such a headache when I came, and 
now I’ve quite lost it.”” Mrs. Meltham: ‘Oh, 
it’s not lost! I’ve got it.’””—Punch. 


This story is told about Kemp Sturgeon, 
who was well known by about everybody in 
Roxbury: Mr. Sturgeon was standing on 
Hammond Street, gazing at some green paint 
a painter had spilled. An old lady who saw 
him, stopped and asked him what the trouble 
was. He replied, “Nothing much, only an 
Irishman had a hemorrhage.”’ 


Andrew Lang tells how Dean Stanley came 
late to dinner with his collar flapping. His 
hostess ventured to ask him if he knew. 
“‘Oh, yes,’’ answered the dean, ‘‘do you 


mind?” ‘‘Not at all,” said the lady. 
‘“‘Then I don’t mind, either. The button 
dropped off while I was dressing.”? And the 


dean continued his conversation. 


In England Joseph H. Choate became 
Joseph Choate. ‘‘In England,” he explained, 
“JT drop my h,” ‘The brilliant lawyer Chan- 
nell, on the other hand, dropped his aspirates 
in a more usual way. In a trial the judge 
became confused as to whether the ghip in- 
volved was the Helen or the Ellen. ‘The 
lawyer on the other side, Sir Frederic Thesiger, 
gravely explained that she was christened the 
Helen, but ‘‘lost her ‘h’ in the chops of the 
Channell.”’ 


A jolly old steamboat captain with more 
girth than height was asked if he had ever 
had any very narrow ecsapes. ‘‘Yes,’”’ he 
replied, his eyes twinkling, ‘‘once I fell off my 
boat at the mouth of Bear Creek, and, al- 
though I am an expert swimmer, I guess I’d 
be there now if it hadn’t been for my crew. 
You see the water was just deep enough so’s 
to be over my head when I tried to wade out, 
and just shallow enough’’—he gave his body 
an explanatory pat—‘‘so that, whenever I 
tried toswim out, I dragged bottom,”’—Every- 
body’s. 


There was an Irish actor named Seymour, 
who had the nickname ‘‘Chouse,’”’ which 
came from his unlucky slip in the passage in 
“Othello”: ‘When I love thee not, chaos is 
come again.’”?” It was in Cork that he made 
the break, and Cork did not forget. When 
he returned a year later, the city was plac- 
arded by an artist in chalk. ‘‘Chouse has 
come again.”’ He played “Othello,” and the 
gallery observed, ‘‘Deuced good, Chouse!’’ 
The dying Moor sat up, shook his fist in the 
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direction of the observer, and invited him, if 
he was a man, to come down and have his 
head punched. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College or Scientifi 
c 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repair 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remode 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARP 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 121-2 Oxtors 

Educational, oy 
1 Daughters of the 

The Misses Allen. yaitknown edueton 
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ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls! 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address , | 
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The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie Scho 


FOR GIRLS. a 
Springfield Massachusetts | 


One of the pleasantest and most homel 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty- 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment, 
The marked feature of the school is its indi 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. A uni 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the co: 
and the absence of raw east winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds ai 
throat troubles. E 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ete., | 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin; 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. a 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL . 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, s 
tific school and _ business. oung ee in separate bi 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Rid 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Masi 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profe 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D. 
LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaste 


PROCTOR ACADEM 

: ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 4 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition 2 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


e 


Indivi 


? 


MEADVILLE, PA. % 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, as 

F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. — 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL,. Edited by 
Rev. Cyas.W.Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 c 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Gongress St., Poston 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cent 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, a5 Beacon 
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